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Three Lessons from Our English Country Cousins 
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AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOME 


How a Little Knowledge of Landscape Gardening, the Use of a Beautiful Hedge, and an Abundance of Vines and Flowers About the Unpretentious Residence Have Produced a Vision 
‘ of Loveliness 














ERE’S a photograph of a country home and grandfather and great-grandfather lived, 
the writer obtained in England four DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | but he likes to beautify and enndble the place 
i! years ago—a photograph which shows é 
|| how a little knowledge of landscape garden. We Must Make Paying Corn Crops . . beautiful in the days of his grandchildren and 
jing, the use of a beautiful hedge, and an | Soil Preparation . . . . .. . + « #=%S5S| great-grandchildren. 
if abundance of vines and flowers have made Harvesting Oats and Wheat ... . 6 The third lesson is that of recreation. It 
|| an unpretentious residence into a vision of is not shown in the picture, but you may be 
|| loveliness. And this reminds us to say that A Success Talk, by John Burroughs . 7 sure that there is a tennis court or other play- 
seth dae three lessons which our American Care of the Home Orchard . . . . « 11] ground at or near this house, for the English 
Spoovhorede ped well learn from our English | Qg You Know John Burroughs? . . . 14] are great believers in sport—as we believe 
; y cousins. ‘ é lige J, ER “a 
ines ae : : ’ our American country folk should be. Let’s ;} 
| The first lesson is that of beauty. No Let's Get Knowledge From Every Source 14 work hard all the week till Saturday noon 
| matter how humble the rural cottage over | Save the Moisture by Rapid Cultivation 14 | and then have Saturday afternoons off for | 
| there, it —- sure ie have a pretty lawn, Compulsory Attendance in Schools. . . 15 | wholesome sport and recreation—baseball, |} 
pretty trees, and pretty flowers. It is a little ° ° tennis, basketball, fishing, etc. ‘“‘My boys 
harder to get the lawns here but we can cer- Preparing Food forthe Sick . .. . 16 work one-third better when they get Satur- }} 
tainly have the trees and flowers as easily as Keeping Eggs in Water Glass . ... 19 day afternoons off,’’ one farmer said to us }} 
in England. Candidates Answer Farmers’ Union . . 20 | recently; and we have no doubt but that other H 
The second lesson is that of love for the . . . farmers could grant the same privilege with || 
family home. Your typical English coun- Awards in Arithmetic Contest . . . . 27 equally profitable results. Let’s keep these |} . 
tryman not only likes to live where his father three lessons in mind. 


4 with the thought that it will be still more 
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‘Union’ and ‘Balance’ 


Make Stable Tires 


United States Tires in more than name only, 
carry out the principle of ‘union’ and ‘balance’ 
which makes a great stable nation out of the 
forty-eight individual States of the Union. 























United States Tires have that complete 
‘union’ between rubber and fabric which abso- 


lutely prevents tread separation and disintegration 
under the tread. 


They have that complete ‘balance’ which 
gives equal wear in both the tread and the 


carcasss—neither is weaker nor stronger than 
the other. 





| 
i 
fH Every part of each tire helps every other 
[P part to last longer—and that is the ‘union’ and 
oO ‘balance’ which give the whole tire longer life— 


which give the low-mileage cost for which United 
States Tires are famous. 


There are five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires— 
a tire to meet every motoring need of price 
and use. Ask your dealer to show you. 


United 1 States Tre Genpeny 


“ INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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HE South, especially the central 

and western parts, has not yet 
fully appreciated the value of soy 
beans as a feed crop or as a soil 
builder. The acreage in this crop 
should be increased a thousand fold. 
It is doubtful if there is any crop su- 
perior to soy -beans for feed produc- 
tion, when the effects on the soil and 
the amount of feed produced are con- 
sidered. 





HE price of cotton this fall will 

depend almost as much on the 
farm supplies produced as on the 
amount of cotton. The prices of cot- 
ton last fall and the year before were 
largely influenced by the condition 
of the farmer. When the cotton pro- 
ducer has produced his food and feed 
supplies he is more independent asd 
does not have to let his cotton go on 
the market regardless of price. 
Every consideration of sound busi- 
ness should dictate the production of 
all the food and feed crops required 
by the farm. 





Feeding Crimson Clover Hay 


WING to the exaggerated ideas of 

many regarding the danger of 
feeding crimson clover hay to horses 
and mules, much of the crimson clov- 
er cut for hay is cut too early. We 
think the danger from feeding crim- 
son clover hay has been much exag- 
gerated. It is true that “hair-balls” 
sometimes form from feeding crim- 
son clover hay and cause death. It 
is also true that these “hair-balls” 
also form when no crimson clover 
hay is fed and in sections where none 
of it is grown. It is possible, al- 
though we think it somewhat doubt- 
ful, that crimson clover hay causes 
more of this trouble than other 
plants. It is also thought that this 
trouble is less likely to result from 
crimson clover hay cut before the 
plants have become ripe and woody. 
For this reason, some cut it as soon 
as in bloom. We think this earlier 
than necessary and too early to get 
most from the crop. If cut as soon 
as the first blossoms begin to turn 
brown, or to ripen, we think this ear- 
ly enough to meet all desirable ends, 
and it is reasonably certain that more 
feed value will be obtained from the 
crop. 





Bitter Weed in Southern Pastures 


ITTER weed is troublesome over 

a large part of the South. Fifteen 
years ago it was not common in many 
parts of the southeast, but it has now 
become pretty’ generally scattered 
over the whole South. Cattle eat it 
and apparently thrive on it. Of course 
more is eaten when the plants are 
small and young and other pasture 
plants are not abundant. In fact, it 
seems more plentiful in poor pastures 
or on poor land where little else 
grows than on good land where pas- 
ture plants thrive. 

Besides occupying the land and in- 
terfering with the growth of pasture 
plants, it also produces extremely bit- 
ter milk when eaten by milk cows. In 
so far as we know, there is no way of 
removing this bitter taste by any sort 
of treatment that can be given the 
milk. The bitter taste is also present 
in the butter made from the milk of 
cows eating the bitter weed. 

Every spring we are asked if this 
troublesome weed can be eradicated. 
The plant is an annual. That is, it 
makes seed every year, the old plants 
dying and new ones coming from the 
seeds the following spring. If all 
these seeds germinated in the spring 


the weed might be killed on any land 
that could be plowed when the plants 
had started growth but before they 
had matured seed. But the seeds evi- 
dently stay in the ground for a long 
time, so plowing is not always effec- 


tive. In fact it is little if any more 
effective than mowing the pasture 
once. One plowing is not nearly so 


effective as mowing two or three 
times during one season. 

Many write us that mowing does no 
good, but this is not correct. One 
mowing will not kill out the weed, but 
repeated mowings will practically do 
so m two years. One difficulty in 
mowing as a means of k@fling the 
weed, is that late in the season the 
plants make seed when only a few 
inches high. In fact, seeds may be 
made ‘on some plants so low that the 
mower will not cut them except on 
very smooth land and when the ¢ut- 
ter-bar of the mower is run as close 
to the ground as possible. 

A few plants may persist for a long 
time, but mowing is a fairly effective 
means of killing out this weed, if 
several mowings are made each year 
for two or three years. On pastures 
that cannot be mowed we know of no 
means of getting rid of this trouble- 
some weed except to cultivate for 
several years if possible. 





Soil Fertility True Reason for Diver- 
sification 
UR agricultural advisers as well 
as our farmers seem to have com- 
pletely lost sight of the true reason 
for diversification and livestock pro- 
duction. To produce the food and feed 
supplies of the farm is an economic 
necessity which no one seems to 
doubt; but this is not enough to build 
up or maintain a sound agricultural 
system, because it is not enough to 
build up and maintain soil fertility. 
Until we begin teaching diversifi- 
cation as a necessity for economical 
soil building we shall make little 
progress toward a sound agriculture. 
It is not practicable to economically 
maintain soil fertility and grow one 
crop a year on the land and make 
the crops cotton and food and feed 
crops like corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
etc. We must reduce the cotton acre- 
age because of the necessity for 
growing legume, soil-improving crops, 
and because more cotton can be pro- 
duced on less land when this is done. 





How to Make Cotton a Paying Crop 


READER wants to know if we 
advise against the growing of 


cotton when he “can contract cotton, 
to be delivered next October and No- 
vember at above 11 cents a pound and 
can sell the cotton seed to be deliv- 
ered next fall at $40 a ton.” 

For the man who is farming for 
this year only we confess we don’t 
know a better farming proposition 
than cotton above 11 cents a pound for 
lint and $40aton for seed. Ifaman is 
willing to forget the question of soil 
fertility and wants to farm to get all 
out of the lands he can this year, and 
is also reasonably certain that these 
contracts will be fulfilled if made, he 
he has a good proposition as far as 
I can see at this time. But even at 
these prices it is not safe to depend 
on buying supplies next year. In 
other words, if these prices are as- 
sured it will still pay to produce the 
food and feed crops required for the 
year. If this is done; that is, if all 
the corn, hay and other feedstuffs re- 
quired are grown and sufficient gar- 
den, poultry, hogs, butter, milk and 


other home supplies provided, then 
cotton at the prices named is a most 
excellent crop. 

But this is the same old, old story 
of robbing the land, of depleting the 


stock in trade and lessening the 
earning powers for the future. No 
successful Southern agriculture is 


possible until we cease farming for 
this year only. Until we farm as we 
conduct other lines of business the 
soils will continue to make low yields, 
our people will be poor as a whole, 
and rural life and conditions will be 
unsatisfactory. No sahe man in other 
lines of production does everything he 
can to exhaust his resources and de- 
stroy his chances for future business 
rewards; but that is exactly what the 
farmer does who farms for this year 
only. 

Cotton is a great crop at the prices 
stated, but it is this fact that has 
been the cause of our agricultural 
backwardness. We can never advise 
a man to plant crops which as a 
whole will not maintain his soil fer- 
tility. This is not mere theory, but 
is supported by the observation that 
the man who adopts a cropping sys- 
tem which maintains the humus and 
nitrogen supply of the farm and 
sticks to it is the man who generally 
succeeds best and in the long run ac- 
cumulates the most property. 

If I were renting a farm and ex- 
pected to move next year and the 
land owner did not prevent me from 
doing so, I would plant all the cotton 
I could cultivate and gather at the 
prices stated after all food and feed 
supplies had been liberally provided 
for. If I was cultivating my own 
farm or one I expected to cultivate 
in future years I would first arrange 
to plant such crops as I thought nec- 
essary to maintain or increase the 
humus and nitrogen supplies of the 
land if-continued during a term of 
years and to furnish the food and 
feed supplies required for the next 
year, and then I would plant all the 
cotton I could cultivate and gather. 





DO FARMERS WORK HARDER 
AND GET LESS THAN CITY 
DWELLERS? 


=o 


City Work Is Hard, Hours Are Long, 
and the Rewards Are Often Poor— 
Farmers Get Out of Their Work 
What They Put Into It 


READER asks: “Why is it that 
the farmer who produces the ne- 
cessities of life toils the hardest, gets 
small money compensation and a 
limited education, while his city kins- 
man who sells the frivolous things 
(with which the people could do well 
without) grows rich and has advan- 
tages denied the rural dweller?” 
Many would be inclined to ques- 
tion the accuracy of these statements, 
but there is no denying that the av- 
erage man who stays on the farm and 
also the one who leaves it, at least at 
the time he leaves it, think-that they 
are true. 


It is probably true that the farmer 
“toils the hardest,” physically, but it 
is doubtful if he works longer hours 
or if his labor is any harder than that 
of the city man. The man who toils 
10 to 14 hours a day in a store or an 
office where he keeps clean or is able 
to wear good clothes is thought to 
have the easier job; but is his job 
really easier as judged by its effects 
on his health or its influence on the 
length of his days on earth? Can- 
didly, we think the city man toils as 
hard as the man in the country. 

That the farmer gets less money 
for his labor, that he gets or handles 
less money, is unquestionably true, 
if we compare him with the doctor, 
the lawyer, the merchant or the skill- 
ed workman in the ‘trades; but does 


he put as much into his work? Does 
he put as much education and capital 
into his business, and if not is he en- 
titled to as much in return? 

The average farmer does not put as 
much training and knowledge into 
his work as does the doctor or law- 
yer, nor as much capitai as the mer- 
chant or manufacturer. 

The vast majority of farmers, prob- 
ably over 90 per cent of them, re- 
ceive no education except in the rural 
schools, and receive no education re- 
lating to their own business or life 
work. The lawyers and the doctors, 
on the other hand, receive a high 
school education, many of them a 
college education, and then a course 
of from three to five years of pro- 
fessional education or training. 

I submit that if these be the facts, 
and they are, then the doctors, law- 
yers, and others who put more into 
their work are entitled to receive 
more for it. I also believe that when 
those who till the soil put as much 
agricultural training and knowledge 
into their work as the doctors and 
the lawyers put medical and legal 
knowledge into theirs the- compensa- 
tions as a whole, will be as great. 


The average doctor and lawyer 
barely make a living and frequently 
avery poor one. The money rewards 
of the farmer may be smaller, but 
they are more certain and there are 
other compensations. The smaller in- 
vestments and the lesser risks in 
farming are entitled to and receive 
smaller rewards when successful, as 
the losses are smaller in failures. 

Our correspondent says the farmer 
receives a limited education. As a 
general rule this is true, but this is 
not entirely due to lack of oppor- 
tunity. A man will not attempt to 
practice medicine without a medical 
college education, but the average 
farmer thinks an agricultural college 
education unnecessary, and many of 
them actually think it a waste of 
time, if not actually a disadvantage. 
How many boys who expect to farm 
think it necessary to go to college or 
in any other way learn the facts and 
principles underlying agriculttral op- 
erations? How many parents think 
it as necessary that the son who is to 
farm should receive as good an agri- 
cultural education as the son who is 
to be a doctor should receive a medi- 
cal education? 


The chief difference in the educa- 
tion received is due to the different 
views rgarding its necessity or ad- 
vantages. Any farm boy in this coun- 
try can get an education if he really 
wants it, and he can get an agricul- 
tural education easier and at less cost 
than he can a medical, engineering or 
other professional education. 


The difference between a cow that 
produces 150 pounds of butter in a 
year and one that produces 500 
pounds is 350 pounds of dairy knowl- 
edge. The one is an uneducated cow, 
and the other an educated. The dif- 
ference between 20 bushels of corn or 
180 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
and 40 bushels of corn or 360 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre is 100 per cent 
of agricultural knowledge and three 
to five years time. The one is an ig- 
norant acre or an acre cultivated in 
ignorance, while the other is an edu- 
cated acre or one yielding the profits 
of agricultural knowledge. 


This is a world of wonderfully well- 
balanced compensations. No one sec- 
tion or business has all the advan- 
tages nor any other all the disadvan- 
tages. 

If conditions were as our corre- 
spondent states, there would be no 
farmers. We get out of any business 
and out of life about what we give 
to it, and if the tiller of the soil gets 
less for his labor it is pretty certain 
that there are other compensations 
or he puts less into it. 
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What Farmers Want .-to Know . 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Let Navy Beans Alone 


**T WISH to grow some white Navy 
beans, and would like to know if 
we can grow them profitably here.” 
Better stick to black-eye peas and 
leave the Navy beans to the New 
York and Michigan growers. You can 
grow them just like snap beans, but 
you will have far more damaged 
beans and far more hand-picking 
than the Northern growers, and then 
what you get will be full of weevils 
‘and would not sell. Better grow the 
crops suited to your climate and not 
try. to grow those that are better 
grown elsewhere. 





Chrysanthemum Aphides 


*“FINHE lice get on my chrysanthe- 

mums every. summer and about 
suck them to death. What shall I do 
to prevent them? 

As I have often said, tobacco in 
some form is the specific against 
plant lice or aphides of all kinds. If 
you dig in a liberal quantity of to- 
bacco stems around the plants in the 
early spring, there will probably be no 
lice to come out, for they come from 
the ground. If any appear, spray the 
plants with a strong decoction of to- 
bacco, or get the article called Black 
Leaf 40 from a seed store and use this 
as a Spray. 


Grub the Roots Out and Blow Up 
the Stumps 


**T HAVE some new land that is so 
rooty I cannot plow it. What 
crops can I plant in it?” 

I do not know any crop that can 
be profitably grown on land that can- 
not be plowed. To grow anything to 
advantage on such land the roots 
should be grubbed out and the stumps 
blown up with dynamite, and then 
you can plow and cultivate properly. 
You might harrow-over the land and 
sow grass seed like orchard grass and 
let the land remain in pasture till the 
roots decay, but to cultivate crops the 
land must first be prepared for culti- 
vation. 








Hawk Weed 


65 HAT is the hawk weed that the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture so earnestly warns us 
against? How high does it grow and 
what does it look like?” 

Hawk weeds belong to the genus 
Hieracium. There are a number of 
varieties. Hieracium Canadense is 
common in the North. MHieracium 
Gronovii is common in the South. But 
the worst one is the Western Hiera- 
cium longipilum, which is gradually 
creeping eastward. The plant throws 
up flower stems two to three feet 
high. The flowers are orange yellow, 
somewhat like the flowers of the dan- 
delion It is a vile weed and spreads 
rapidly when allowed to seed. 





Better Plant in November 


**T WANT to have strawberries for 

family use next season, and have 
been told that they should be set 
now, so that they will get a good 
growth this summer to produce ber- 
ries next spring. Please advise me 
and also what two varieties I should 
plant for the longest period of fruit- 
ing.” 

It is too late now to set strawber- 
ries this spring, for the plant growers 
will not sell plants from May to No- 
vember. You should have bought the 
piants and set them early in March. 
But really the best time to set the 
plants is in November. Then the dry 
weather is generally over and the 
plants are more certain to live. I 
have set strawberry plants at Ral- 
eigh, N. C., in November and made a 
full crop the next spring. The best 
early variety is the Early Ozark, and 


the best of all strawberries is the 
Chesapeake. Then for an everbear- 
ing sort plant the Progressive.. This 
variety will give you fruit all summer 
through till November. Last summer 
I gathered them from plants set last 
spring, from June till November. This 
is the berry some are selling under 
the name of Never Stop, but its right 
name is the best. 





Take Them Out at Once 


‘*‘DLEASE tell us what to do, after 

the fruit is off, with the rasp- 
berry, wineberry and _  loganberry 
canes. Have been told to clip them 
at the tips, and others say cut them 
down near to the roots. Whatever 
you say, ‘goes’.” 

As soon as the fruit is gathered 
from the raspberries, blackberries, 
loganberries, etc. cut the fruited 
canes completely out to the ground. 
This will make room and cause a 
stronger growth of the new canes for 
next season’s fruiting. The old canes 
have done their part and are now in 
the way and should be removed. Some 
defer this till fall, but it is far better 
to take them out at once and not al- 
low the1n to crowd the young growth. 





Treating a New Lawn 


ma Y LAWN in the mountain sec- 

tion of North Carolina was 
graded last summer and nearly all the 
soil taken off. I covered it with loam 
and manure and mixed lime and cot- 
tonsed meal with this. In October I 
sowed blue grass very thickly and 
rye with it. Rye is now a foot high 
and very thick. I will be there.the 
first-6f May. Should the rye be al- 
lowed to grow all summer to protect 
the grass? There is a heavy stand of 
grass.” Cut the rye off at once, and 
give the grass a chance. Then as soon 
as it is tall enough to catch, start the 
lawn mower and cut the grass every 
week in growing weather, and leave 
all the cut grass where it falls. It will 
soon disappear and will be mulching 
and improving the grass, but if raked 
off will be impoverishing the soil. 
Top-dress the lawn every spring with 
fine raw bone meal, and now and then 
dust over some lime. 





If It Pays on an Acre, Why Not on 
One Hundred ? 


“FY\O YOU think that it would pay 

to buy crimson clover seed 
enough to sow 100 acres in cotton, or 
would you advise sowing a small area 
and saving my own seed? How many 
seed does it take an acre? What will 
they cost, including inoculation? I 
want the best paying crop for the 
cotton field. Am planting velvet beans 
in my con.” 

It certainly does not pay to leave 
the cotton land without a winter 
cover, whether it is one acre or one 
hundred acres. Just now the crimson 
clover seed are apt to be very high- 
priced, for there are usually more im- 
ported from Germany and Italy than 
are grown in this country. Therefore 
it will probably cost over $200 for 
seed enough for 100 acres, and it 
might be well at first to sow most of 
the cotton land in rye in the fall, and 
sow a few acres in clover and save 
the seed. It takes 15 pounds of clean 
seed to sow an acre or 30 or 40 
pounds of seed in the chaff. Hence, 
until enough of the clover is grown in 
one section to warrant the use of a 
traveling huller, the seed will have to 
be sown in the chaff if saved at home. 
In the issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er for April 22 there are full direct- 
ions for making a machine for comb- 
ing off the ripe clover heads. These 
spread out to dry under cover can be 
flailed and winnowed to some extent, 
In some seasons I have known from 
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five to seven bushels of clean seed 
made an acre, while in another season 
hardly a bushel, for the season has a 
great deal to do with the making of 
the seed, and heavy rains while the 
clover is in bloom will often damage 
the crop very seriously. But on large 
or small areas it always pays to farm 
the land in a good rotation and al- 
ways have a green cover crop on the 
land in winter. 


An Old Hillside 


‘““T HAVE an old hillside which has 

been lying out for several years 
and is badly washed. What kind of 
crops shall I use to get humus into 
the soil?” 

Any steep hillside in the red Pied- 
mont section will get badly washed if 
there is not a good sod maintained on 
it. The water cannot sink into the 
hard clay, and hence must run down 
hill and carry the bare soil with it. 
The first thing to do is to break it 
deeply. Then prepare it well and sow 
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to cowpeas. Disk these down in Au- 
gust and turn them under, and apply 
a ton of slaked lime or two tons of 
ground limestone an acre and har- 
row in well. Then apply 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate an acre and sow to 
crimson clover in late August, using 
15 pounds of seed an acre. Turn the 
clover under in bloom in the spring 
and you can cultivate the land in corn 
if you cultivate shallow and level and 
make no valleys between the rows to 
gather a head of water. Sow peas 
in the corn at the last working. Cut 
the corn at maturity and prepare the 
land well and sow oats in September, 
and with these oats sow 20 pounds of 
orchard grass and 5 pounds of red- 
top, and in this way get a sod on the 
land that will prevent washing. Such 
a hillside will be safer if maintained 
in grass than in cultivation. But if 
kept in cultivation, always have a 
good sod to turn for hoed crops and 
break deeply and cultivate shallow 
and level and get back to sod as soon 
as possible. 








$500 More a 


- 


Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 











We Must Make Paying Corn Crops 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 














the Cotton Belt to see scores of 

farms on which the corn crop 
has not paid for the cost of making it, 
—land planted in corn which the man 
who planted it must have known, if 
he knew anything at all, was not in 
condition to make corn enough to 
feed the one mule that scratched the 
ground and cultivated it, to say noth- 
ing of the wasted labor of the man 
behind the mule. 

And the leading idea seems to be 
that all that is needed is a special fer- 
tilizer and enough oi it. So far as I 
have observed, the men who make 
the smallest crop of corn an acre are 
the men who depend on a complete 
fertilizer mixture to grow every crop 
they plant, and the men who are 
making the biggest crops an acre and 
making them at the lowest expense 
are the men who always have a ma- 
nured sod to turn under for corn and 
who never think of buying commer- 
cial fertilizer, at least a complete 
mixture, for the corn crop. They 
know that the best preparation for a 
corn crop is fall and winter growth of 
crimson clover on which the farm 
manure has been spread as fast as 
made. 


Or does not have to travel far in 


Corn’‘at 11 Cents a Bushel 


NE Southern farmer who makes 
500 to 600 bushels of corn annu- 
ally claims that it cost him 11 cents a 
bushel to make corn, and he gets an 
average of 75 cents a bushel, for he is 
producing it where everybody else is 
buying. But he does not make it on 
commercial fertilizers, for he raises 
stock, both horned stock and mules 
and hogs, and provides them with the 
finest of clover and grass pasture, and 
always has a heavy sod to turn for 
corn, on which the manure of the 
farm has been spread during the win- 
ter. Corn cannot be grown at that 
cost by depending on complete fertil- 
izers to make it. You can increase 
the corn crop with fertilizers, of 
course, but the increase is made at 
too great a cost. To make bigger 
corn crops and to make them profita- 
bly, we must build up the soil in hu- 
mus through the growth and use of 
the legume crops, thus not only in- 
creasing its fertility but making it 
more retentive of moisture to carry 
the crop safely through our summer 
drouths. And right there is where 
the attempt to increase the crop with 
fertilizers may fail, for very. often an 
extra large application of fertilizer 
may do as much harm as good when 
the weather turns very hot and dry. 
Now do not imagine that I am op- 
posed to the use of fertilizers. I sim- 
ply wish to get farmers to understand 
that they can economize in fertilizers 
by good farming and at the same 


time find their crops increasing. I 
advocate the liberal use of fertilizers 
where they will pay, and to make 
them pay better we need to build up 
the land in the moisture-retaining 
humus or vegetable decay. The great- 
er the supply of humus in your soil 
the more effective will the fertilizers 
be, because of the moisture retained 
in the soil for their solution. 


Humus Makes Fertilizers Pay 


BF toeccoas when by good farming we 
have made a great improvement 
in the soil we can afford to use chem- 
ical plant food more liberally and in 
the forms most needed for the cotton 
crop, where that is the money crop, 
or for the tobacco or the wheat 
where these are the money crops. 

But in getting the soil into the best 
condition to make heavy crops of 
corn, we get conditions that will ena- 
ble us to economize or do without en- 
tirely some of the ingredients in a 
complete fertilizer mixture. The in- 
crease of humus and the use of lime 
and phosphoric acid will enable us on 
the red clay uplands to do without 
purchased potash, and for most farm 
crops the growing and feeding of the 
legumes and the careful saving and 
use of the manure will make us need 
less nitrogen, and we can use the es- 
sential phosphorus more liberally and 
profitably. For even on the corn 
crop, where we have a clover crop 
manured and turned under, it will pay 
to use some form or carrier of phos- 
phorus to balance the plant food furn- 
ished by the manure and clover. Two 
or three years ago a farmer wrote me 
that he has been using peas and clov- 
er in the improvement,of his soil, es- 
pecially for the wheat crop. He had 
grown a crop of peavine hay and in- 
tended to feed it to stock and use the 
manure for his corn crop on clover 
sod, and wanted to know what fertil- 
izer mixture to use on that pea stub- 
ble to make wheat. 

I advised him to disk the stubble 
fine and go over and over with disk 
and drag harrow and work into the 
soil simply 400 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate an acre and drill his 
wheat on the well prepared land. 

He did as directed and the next sea- 
son wrote that it was a success, for 
he made a crop of 30 bushels of wheat 
an acre. Doubtless if he keeps on in 
the same way he will not only be 
making bigger corn crops, but will 
scon consider 30 bushels of wheat an 
acre too small a crop. 

Go thou and do likewise. 





HER RATES 


A scrubwoman applied to lady for a job. 

“What do you charge a day?” asked the 
mistress. 

“Well, mum,” was the reply, ‘fa dollar and 
a quarter-if I eats myself, and a dollar if 
you eats me.’’—Exchange. 
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Soil Preparation, or the Cultivation of Crops Before They Are Planted 


Article No. 20 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 





By B. L. MOSS 














dealt with “Why We Plow: Deep 

and Shallow Plowing.” In the 
present article we shall deal especi- 
ally with soil preparation and its re- 
lation to the subsequent cultivation 
of the crop. 

In general, the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying soil preparation are 
the same for practically all field 
crops. Few if any crops fail to re- 
spond with larger yields when plant- 
ed on a warm, deep, mellow soil; 
while few if any will return us a liv- 
ing wage when planted in a hard, 
cloddy, poorly prepared seed bed. 

Let us not forget that while it is the 
farmer’s duty to make his land rich 
and keep it rich, it is equally his duty 
to draw heavily on this soil richness 
or plant food to make big and paying 
crops of corn, oats, wheat, cotton and 
livestock. If this is not done, then all 
of his rich land will be worthless to 
him and to the world that is waiting 
to be fed and clothed. The most skil- 
ful and the most successful farmer is 
he who sees that his soil is well sup- 
plied with plant food, and then so 
handles it that a maximum of this 
plant food is available to growing 
crops. 


[' A recent article in this series we 


a 
Make a Seed Bed Before You 
Plant 


S A rule Southern farmers, in their 

eagerness to get the seed into the 
ground, are apt to neglect to make a 
suitable home in which the plant may 
grow and develop to its very best. 
Quite true, delay in planting may 
prove serious; but we hold that to 
plant in a mass of clods is far worse. 
Once made, a field of clods is hard to 
get rid of, and there is no joy or prof- 
it in rolling masses of clods all during 
the cultivating season. 

Not only do clods make satisfac- 
tory cultivation impossible, but a field 
of clods means a field with a large 
part of its plant food locked up and 
unavailable to plants. As an illustra- 
tion, a block of marble or a pile of 
bricks may contain very considerable 
quantities of plant foods, but who 
would plant seeds on a block of mar- 
ble or among bricks? Nevertheless, 
we are, in effect, doing about the 
same thing when we plant among 
hard clods. These clods are dry and 
the plant food in them is unavailable 
because there is no moisture present 
to hold it in solution. Remember that 
plant roots cannot “eat” solid food; 
they must have their nourishment in 


the form of soup, and “clod soup” 
can’t be made. 

Suppose you had a solid rock, 
weighing say ten pounds, how much 


water would it absorb and hold? 
Practically none, you say, and the ane 
swer is correct. Now let us crush this 
rock into dust; how much water will 
it then hold? Comparatively a great 
deal, you answer, and correctly. In 
like manner, a hard clod may hold lit- 
tle moisture, but if it is finely pulver- 
ized its water-holding capacity will 
be enormously increased. King, an 
authority on soils, gives the follow- 
ing illustration: 


“A cubic foot of marbles one inch 
in diameter possesses an aggregate 
surface of 37.7 square feet, while if 
the marbles were reduced in diameter 
to one-thousandth of an inch, then 
the total area per cubic foot is in- 
creased to 37,700 square feet.” 


wt 
How to Make a Fine Seed Bed 


PERFECT seed bed means a 

place where seeds can germinate 
quickly and the plants can make their 
best development. It must be deep, 
mellow and free from clods on and 
below the surface. How shall we get 
it? 

Clods made in fall and winter do no 
harm on land that is not to be plant- 
ed until spring. In fact, lands broken 
before the end of February may very 
well be left unharrowed and rough, 
that they may be the better exposed 
to weathering. However, all clods 
made by plowing in March, April and 
May are dangerous, and are likely to 
give serious trouble all the rest of the 
year. These are the clods that must 
be avoided, and avoiding them, on 
stiff soils that tend to bake and clod, 
means, above all else, the liberal and 
correct use of the harrow. 

In our opinion, the disk harrow 
stands first among implements for 
the prevention and destruction of 
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harrow. Many farmers use the har- 
row, but use it too late. Once a clod 
dries out and gets hard, it is a tough 
customer to deal with. Thorough har- 
rowing not later than four or five 
hours behind the turn plow is the 
only safe rule. 

The drag or spike-tooth harrow too 
is an excellent implement, but in the 
preparation of soils that tend to clod 
it should supplement rather than sup- 
plant the disk. Following just behind 
the latter, it is a splendid tool for 
putting the finishing touches on the 
seed bed preparatory to planting. 

Crops and soils in Progressive 
Farmer territory are too widely var- 
ied for us to attempt here to particu- 
larize as to methods of preparation. 
In general we may say, however, that 
seed beds for clovers, grasses, small 
grains and cotton should be well 
firmed before planting. Putting clov- 
er or alfalfa seed in loose, freshly 
prepared soil generally means that 
the seed are put too deep, and poor 
stands result. The same is also often 
true in planting cotton. Preparation 
at least two or thrce weeks before 
planting and allowing a good rain to 
settle the soil before putting in the 
seed, is a good rule. 

The young farmer should remember 
that thorough preparation increases 
the availability of the plant food in 
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AFTER PLOWING 


clods. And not only should it be used 
after plowing, but its use before plow- 
ing is equally important. Harrow be- 
fore plowing? you ask. Yes, indeed, 
and if you will look at the illustration 
on this page you will see why. When 
land is broken without having pre- 
viously been harrowed with a disk, 
the whole field is lumpy and cloddy 
as far down as it is broken. True, 
thorough harrowing after breaking 
will fine the surface and make an ap- 
parently good seed bed: but there will 
be clods, lumps, and open spaces un- 
derneath, as shown in the illustration. 

Harrowing before plowing will do 
even more than this. It will cause 
the land to be looser and mellower. 
It will turn easier, and few clods will 
be made for the harrows to destroy 
later. Furthermore, a thorough disk- 
harrowing before breaking will pre- 
serve the moisture and keep the land 
soft in case the breaking plows are 
delayed in getting to it. 

In the spring, the disk harrow 
should follow immediately behind the 
breaking plow, the disk in turn to be 
followed by the drag or spike-tooth 

















Courtesy Cutaway Harrow Co, 


THE BOX OF SUGAR ON THE LEFT HAS AN OUTSIDE SURFACE AREA OF ONLY 
A FEW SQUARE INCHES, BUT THE SUGAR IN THE BOX HAS A SURFACE AREA 
OF MANY HUNDREDS OF SQUARE INCHES 


the soil, conserves the moisture sup- 
ply, and makes crop cultivation easy 
and rapid. On the other hand, to 
plant delicate seeds amid a mass of 
clods means starting the crop with a 
handicap that it cannot possibly over- 
come. Failure, or so nearly a failure 
that there will be a loss instead of a 
profit, is the usual result. Start the 
crop right in the beginning, and it 
will reward you in the end. 





How to Cultivate Corn 


ORN may be cultivated as soon as 

it is up, or even before if a heavy 
rain has packed the ground so as to 
form a crust. In this case a section 
harrow or weeder is the best imple- 
ment to use, and should be run diag- 
onally across the rows. Unless a 
great deal of grass comes up with the 
young corn, the second cultivation 
may be made with the same tools, 
running at right angles to the direct- 
ion in which the first cultivation was 
made. If the harrow or weeder will 
not destroy all the grass, however, it 
is best to use a small cultivator, as 
the Perry, which has three small 
plows. 


When the corn is five or six inches 
high a good plan is to cultivate rath- 
er deep, especially if the tafitiis stiff 
and compact. The ordinary double 
shovel is a good tool for this work 
where only one mule is used, but it is 
much better to put two mules to a 
two-horse cultivator and _ cultivate 
with long corn shovels. 

After the corn is ten or twelve 
inches high it is not a good plan to 
cultivate over two and one-half to 
three inches deep, as deeper cultiva- 
tion destroys food gatherers and re- 
sults in great harm to the plant. 
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Courtesy Cutaway Harrow Co. 
WHY STUBBLE LAND SHOULD BE DISK- 


ED IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE HAR- 
VEST 


There are times, however, when the 
grass will get such headway that it 
cannot be destroyed by the tools used 
for shallow cultivation, and in this 
case any tool that will get rid of the 
grass quickly and effectively is desir- 
able because the injury done by the 
grass would be greater than that 
done by the plow in destroying it. 
After two or three weeks of rainy 
weather I would not hesitate to use a 
sweep, or even a small turning plow, 
to kill grass. 

It is well to arrange to do plowing, 
under any circumstances, so that the 
land may quickly and easily be work- 
ed back toa level,as experiments 
have shown that the yields on fields 
worked level are much greater than 
when worked in ridges. Shallow cul- 
tivations may be given as soon as 
possible after each rain, to break up 
the crust that is formed. If no rain 
falls, cultivation may be made at in- 
tervals of about ten days—J. R. 
Ricks. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
THE HOUSEFLY 

















Its nite and How It May Be Come 


bated 

A LEAFLET recently issued by the 

extension division of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College on “Swat the 
Fly” contains some hints that are 
very valuable and timely. The infor- 
mation concerning the dangers of the 
housefly is given in the form of a cat- 
echism, from which the following is 
taken: 

Q. Where is the housefly born? 

Ans. In filth; chiefly in horse ma- 
nure and outhouses. 

Q. Is the fly dangerous? 

Ans. Yes, he spreads disease. 

Q. How does he carry disease? 

Ans. By carrying filthy little germs 
on his legs and wings and by “fly 
specks” after he has been feeding on 
infectious material. 

Q. What diseases may the 
carry? 

Ans. He may carry Typhoid Fever, 
Tuberculosis, Cholera, Dysentery and 
“Summer Complaint.” 

Q. Where is the greatest number 


fly 


of cases of typhoid fever and “sum- 
mer complaint”? 

Ans. Where there are the most 
flies. 


Q. Where are the most flies? 

Ans.« Where there is the most filth. 

Q. Is the presence of flies an indi- 
cation of nearby filth? 

Ans. It most certainly is, and that 
is disgraceful. 

Q. Why shauld we swat the fly? 

Ans. Because he is the cause of so 
much sickness and death. 

Q. How may we successfully fight 
flies? 

Ans. By destroying or removing 
the manure pile and other breeding 
places; by making the privy vault 
flyproof; by keeping the yard clean; 
by screening the house; by the use of 
flytraps, swatting, sticky flypaper, etc. 
Burning insect powder in a closed 
room will kill all the flies in the room. 





CALLED HOME 


A noted clergyman whose pastorate is in 
a well-known city was spending a few days 
at the summer home of one of his congre- 
gation. 

While seated on the piazza one afternoon 
with his hostess her little boy and girl came 
running toward them; the former with a 
rat, held at arm’s length by the tail. 

“Don't be afraid, mother,’ he called. “It 
is quite dead! We beat him and beat him!” 
each declaration being illustrated by an im- 
aginary blow on the rat. Then, feeling a 
deference might be due the clergyman, he 
said, in measured, solemn tones and with 
uplifted eyes, “Yes, we beat him and beat 
him until—God—called—him—home,” — Ex- 
change. 
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THE RED RIVER SPECIAL 


Sor fe oh the Seng Seal wens 

y tor the ¢ ju li want 
ene this season before saat of its rivals 
can tell you how your crop is running. 
The Nichols & Shepard patented Sep- 


arating Grate and Check-Plate, which 
does this lightning work, is the quick- 
est, cleanest and cheapest way of sepa- 
rating grain that has yet been invented. 
No other machine can use it: it's the 
Man Behind the Gun. 


It secures 90% of the crop right at the 
Big Cylinder. The other 10% doesn’t 
get away from our Beating Shakers in- 
side of the machine. 


THAT'S ALL THERE I$ OF IT 


That little Home Edition of the Red River Spe- 
cial paper tells just what your own neighbors 
think about Nichols & Shepard machinery. Some 
of them say that—Well, send for a copy and 
see what they do ioe Mention the Big 

too, You might fin 

saving subject. 





NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHINGC MACHINERY 
Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
ity Steam and Oil-Gas Tracti i 


raction Engines 
BATTLE CREEK, = MICHIGAN 





You’ve heard the statement. ‘‘There’s 
no tail to an Ann Arbor Bale.” It’s 
due to the folderroller. A clever de- 
Ha at og Mage the = ¥ hay down 
into the bale. Many hay buyers spec- 
ify *‘ Ann Arbor balers.” 

Just one of many features on the Ann 
Arbor, ‘The Baler for Business.” 
Backed by 30 years’ leadership. Holds 
the world’s best records for big capa- 
city and low up-keep cost. 


Especially Adapted for Baling Alfalfa, 
Vetch, Pea Vines, Soy Beans. Johnson 


Grass. Sudan Grass, Lespedeza, Sorghum 
and Straw. 


»\ Many styles and sizes. Power presses 
.. in combination or separate outfits. 





ANN ARBOR MACHINE Write for 
COMPANY 


; 41 Broadway 
(} Ann Arbor, Michigan 











Big capacity—low upkeep 
cost—high speed with safety— 
18 models — motor, horse and 
belt power. The 


“King of Balers”’ 


Light draft with or without 
engine or engine platform. 
i Engine and press to- 

gether weigh 4250 Ibs. 

Write today for catalog. 








Barnesville Beauty $48.00 


Dealers Ask $100.00 





Buggies Are 
The Best Fer 
The Seuth 


These buggies 
are now ship- 
‘ped direct to 
you on deposit 
ot $10.00 0 

days’ driving trial, and a guarantee 
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HARVESTING OATS AND WHEAT 





Te harvesting of the small 
grains differs from the gather- 
ing of cotton, corn, seed peas, 

etc., in two notable respects. First, 
the small grains are harvested almost 
entirely by machinery. Second, the 
harvesting of the small grains is con- 
densed into a very brief period of 
time. These two conditions make it 
more necessary to prepare carefully 
and with foresight for the small grain 
harvest than for the garnering of the 
other crops. 

Among the matters that must be 
arranged in advance are the follow- 
ing, all with a view to avoiding de- 
lays: 

1. An abundance of teams and im- 
plements must be provided. This may 
imply arrangements made in advance 
for the renting of a few extra teams 
from the towns or from neighbors 


Prepare in Advance for the Rush of Harvest Time—When to Cut 
Grain—Shocking and Threshing—Need for Codperation in Harvest- 





By J. F. Duggar, Auburn, Ala. 


smooth condition. It is of course too 
late for rolling or harrowing with this 
end in view. However, an occasional 
removal of a large stone, an old grub 
or sprout, or other conspicuous ob- 
struction, by hand, may be practi- 
cable. 

This is especially the case in fields 
where there is any danger that there 
is either cockle or cheat growing. 
For in all such fields, especially if the 
grain is to be put on the market for 
seed purposes, the cockle and cheat 
should be carefully pulled by hand. 
This is only possible by going over 
the field systematically land by land. 
Only a man with sharp eyes and in- 
terested in his work can do this effec- 
tively. Such pulling out of cockle is 
more generally needed in wheat fields 
than in oat fields, since so large a 
proportion of the seed wheat brought 





HARVESTING OATS—TWELVE SUGGESTIONS 





per cent. 


tying. 


drive. 


dough stage is all right. 


4. 
5. Rush cutting all possible. 
6. 
ern soil is damp. 
mf 


every day (very important). 
ers prove very expensive. 
either rain or dew. 
able. 
two to four weeks. 

grain being left on straw. 


so save the light oats. 


fanning oats until needed. 





1. Cut your oats with a binder. A mower is liable to waste 25 to 50 
In this climate one six-foot binder will harvest about eight 
acres per day; not over 60 acres for the season. 

2. Previously have your binder all ready and tested on grass, and 
bearings limbered up and crew drilled, especially regarding threading and 
Have an extra binder tongue and several extra wings and arms 
for the reel all ready beforehand for repairing breakages. Better work 
four horses to your binder, with one man to operate and another to 
Set binder to make small bundles, to facilitate threshing. 
vest early; our own crop ripens about May 20. 

3. Begin cutting as soon as about 75 per cent of your field has turned 
yellow—just as soon as all the grain has passed the milk stage. The 
Don’t wait for full ripeness. 

Do not cut grain while wet from rain or dew. 


Cut low to get long straw. This keeps mildew from grain. South- 
Shock with only four bundles to the shock and reset fallen shocks 
8 If you have to buy a thresher, get enough capacity. Smail thresh- 
9. Thresh as soon as possible, but do not thresh grain wet from 
Thresh from field. Do not stack, unless unavoid- 
Fresh oats are liable to sweat. 
10. Examine strawstack constantly during the threshing to assure no 
11. Use light wind on fan; take out plenty of chaff with grain and 
This reduces waste, the oats cure better, the 
light stuff adds fine feed, and the horses eat more slowly. 

12. Store in bulk and not over three feet deep. 


to thoroughly examine grain daily and turn with shovel if there is any 
indication of heating. Watch closely for at least three weeks. 


Har- 


Ours keep uninjured in shocks 


Defer re- 


Don’t sack. Be sure 


—J. S. McGehee, Laurel Hill, La. 








who will not have a large grain crop 
to handle. But whether it is neces- 
sary to arrange for additional teams 
or not, there is always the urgent 
need for overhauling the binder, the 
purchase of extra parts most easily 
broken, such as sections, a few 
guards, an assortment of rivets, and, 
still more important, a liberal supply 
of oil and binder twine. 

2. More and more the oat crop of 
the Gulf States, formerly harvested in 
| part by the use of ‘mowing machines 
‘and even of cradles, is being handled 
-by the grain binder. This implement 

is even more needed in the present 

year than usual, since the scarcity 
and high price of nitrate of soda has 
in many fields resulted in the growth 
hes straw which promises to be quite 
| short. With short straw, the use of 





|the mowing machine and rake means 


leaving cut on the field, rather than 
harvested, a large number of heads 
growing on the shorter stalks. 
Moreover, with the increasing pro- 
| duction of Southern oats the market 
is becoming more insistent that the 
threshed grain should not contain 
tiny bits of shredded cotton stalks, 
such as is apt to occur if the oats, on 
fields previously in cotton, be raked. 
The increasing use of the binder 
Land anticipated short growth - of 
straw this year-emphasize the impor- 
tanee’ of - having--the’ surface -in.a 





into the Gulf States for seed purposes 
during the last two years has con- 
tained the seeds of cockle, and since 
the presence of this black seed mixed 
with wheat grains lowers the value of 
the wheat, not alone for sowing but 
also for milling. 


When to Harvest 


HE usual rule as to the time for 

harvesting wheat is that stage at 
which practically all the stems have 
colored, and when the average grain 
is too hard to be easily crushed be- 
tween the fleshy parts of the thumb 
and forefinger, but when it may still 
be indented with the finger nail. In 
the case of oats practically all stems 
should have colored and nearly every 
head should be free from any trace of 
green. 

However, decision on the exact 
time for harvesting grain must rest 
with the judgment of the farmer, 
without too much dependence on 
rules. For example, he who has a 
large acreage in proportion to avail- 
able teams and implements must be- 
gin at a somewhat earlier stage than 
the farmer who has only a few acres 
of grain. 

While the time of harvesting fall 
sowed oats usually extends over a 
period of about-one week, yet itis 
possible to double this: period> “Such 
a prolongation ‘périiits the farmer to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


harvest about double the usual area. 
The most practicable way to extend 
the harvesting period is by planting 
a part of the crop in a very early va- 
riety, preferably Fulghum, since this 
variety has a plumper grain than 
Burt, shatters less easily, is more re- 
sistant to cold and to winter-killing 
On the Station farm at Auburn, Ala., 
where the harvest of fall-sowed oats 
usually begins between the 27th of 
May and first of June, we begin to 
cut ripe Fulghum oats 10 to 14 days 
earlier, or from the 12th to the 16th 
of May. 
Shocking the Grain 


INCE sheaf oats heat very easily 

if bulked too soon, they should us- 
ually be left for at least a week or 
two in the shock. Shocks containing 
eight to twelve bundles are usually 
capped with two bundles. However, 
in a section in Louisiana in which a 
large amount of oats are grown for 
seed, and where the rainfall is espec- 
ially heavy, the four-bundle shock 
without caps is in use. The purpose 
in the latter case is to form such a 
small shock that the oats readily dry 
out after each rain. It is very impor- 
tant that the field should be inspected 
daily, especially during threatening 
weather, and any fallen shocks be set 
up anew. 

Whether threshing should be done 
from the shock or after stacking the 
sheaf oats in ricks or barns, must be 
determined by the promptness with 
which threshing can be done, by the 
amount of team and labor available 
for keeping the thresher constantly 
supplied with oats, and by weather 
conditions. By codperation between 
two neighbors so that all of the 
teams of each are used first on one 
man’s farm and then on the other, it 
is practicable to thresh from the 
shock, and thus save labor; whereas 
the same tarmers without this codp- 
eration might find it necessary to 
bulk their oats in order that the 
thresher might not be delayed after 
beginning operations. 





What a Railroad’s Test Farms Show 


HE Central of Georgia Railway 

exists mostly in Georgia, but ex- 
tends into Alabama. Agriculture is 
its chief hope of freight. To demon- 
strate better methods of agriculture, 
it has arranged to direct the opera- 
tions on 27 small farms along its 
lines, with an average of 38 acres. 
These small farms are cultivated and 
fertilized in strict conformity’ with 
advice received from authorities of 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture and the Alabama College of 
Agriculture. The results are checked 
up by these same authorities. By this 
alliance the railroad seeks to demon- 
strate the usefulness of the colleges 
of agriculture in the prosecution of 
modern and successful farming. 

The results of another year’s oper- 
ations on these small farms have be- 
come available. From the corn, cot- 
ton, small grains and cowpea rota- 
tion, with the occasional introduction 
of sweet potatoes and sorghum, the 
net profit per acre is $15.93—a mark- 
ed increase over the previous year, 
when each acre netted:an average of 
$11.01. The total crop for the year 
1915 on the 1,031% acres, divided into 
27 farms widely separated, amounted 
to $35,463.15. After all the expenses 
of fertilizer, seed, labor, rent, taxes, 
etc., have been deducted there re- 
mains a total net profit of $16,428.39. 
And this has been accomplished on 
farms no better than those neighbor- 
ing them that have barely paid ex- 
penses or have failed to do so. Their 
example ought, of course, to convince 
and inspire. 

C. A. WHITTLE, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





MAKING A PLATITUDE CORRECT 


Tommy was undergoing chastisement at 
the hands of his outraged mother for eating 
the jam. 

“Tommy,” she 
thanit*does you.’ 

And when~-Tommy. was alone he. produced 
a square piece of wood which he had placed 


said, “this hurts me more 


> Where it: -was: needed;> and murmured reffec- 
itively: + ‘ ) 
~her hand any good.”—Exchange, 


“T -thought that, board wouldn’t do 
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SUDAN GRASS A GREAT HAY CROP 





Well Suited to Conditions Everywhere in the South—Points on 
Uses, Culture and Harvesting—Avoid Johnson Grass in Buying Su- 


dan Seed 





By L. A. Markham, Sherman, Texas. 


Tie early experiments with Su- 
dan grass in this country were 
carried on mainly under the 

medium dry or semi-arid conditions 

of the Southwest. The grass having 
come from the 
rainless regions 
of northern Afri- 
ca, the less abund- 
antly watered sec- 
ti O05 OF ‘thike 

Southwest and 

South were natur- 

ally assumed to be 

the most congen- 
ial home for it in 
this country. But 


L. A. MARKHAM 
really the grass is proving itself to be 
a truant bird and in no sense a stay- 
at-home. 


Rapidly Extending Culture 


LREADY it has found its way 

nearly across the continent. Last 
year Alabama, Virginia, the Caroli- 
nas and other Eastern sections ship- 
ped in considerable quantities of seed, 
and the indications now are that 
their importations this year will be a 
great deal larger. As far west as the 
Pacific slope and as far north as IIli- 
nois, Kansas and Nebraska the grass 
has been cultivated with results us- 
ually the most encouraging; and it 
seems now a safe conclusion that it 
is able to thrive under most soil and 
climatic conditions existing in the 
southern half of the United States. 
Indeed, there are indications that its 
profitable culture may be extended 


_ farther north. 


At the same time the cost of the 
seed, at first so high as fo constitute 
a serious barrier to the extensive cul- 
ture of the crop, has been so much 
reduced by the plant’s heavy seed 
production as to bring it within the 
reach of every farmer. Therefore, 
taking into consideration the facts 
that Sudan grass is a plant easy and 
safe to handle, that it yields exceed- 
ingly large quantities~ of forage 
wherever conditions are at all favor- 
able, that it withstands remarkably 
well the effects of our short summer 
drouths, and that it is about the only 
reliable and generally adaptable hay 
grass yet introduced south of the 
great timothy belt, it seems reasona- 
ble to conclude that it will soon be- 
come established generally as one of 
our valuable staple farm crops. In 
view of these facts, we offer for the 
benefit of those who have had no ex- 
perience with it the following sugges- 
tions relative to its uses, culture, 
handling and harvesting. 


Some of Its Uses 


GREAT many farmers are buying 
Sudan grass seed this spring to 
plant for pasture purposes, and there 
seems to be considerable confidence 
in the practical utility of the grass as 
a pasture crop. However, very few 
people appear as yet to have given it 
a fair trial as a pasture grass, and the 
few who have tried it do not seem to 
be very well agreed as to what its 
merit really is. It is certainly lacking 
in some highly important qualities of 
a good pasture grass. In the first 
place, it is an annual and has to be 
planted every year. In the second 
place, the annual plowing of the land 
would make it too soft to stand a 
very large amount of trampling. In 
the third place, the grass having no 
rootstocks to anchor it firmly in the 
ground, like Bermuda or Johnson 
grass, would probably be pulled up 
badly in pasturing. There is also the 
possibility that it may sometimes 
contain enough prussic acid to injure 
cattle, as the other sorghums some- 
times do. The wise course, it seems 
to us, is to try it out on a small scale 
before planting extensively for pas- 
‘turage. 
Up to. the present time. Sudan grass 


has established itself in popular favor 
almost entirely through its excep- 
tional merit as a hay crop and a seed 
producer. In this respect it truly “fills 
a long-felt need.” In some sections 
Bermuda grass, in others Johnson 
grass, and in others still one or more 
kinds of the familiar annual grasses, 
has become established as a fairly 
satisfactory hay producer; but there 
certainly has not yet appeared among 
us an easily manageable grass, ex- 
cept Sudan, which can be _ planted 
with anything like certainty of suc- 
cess in all parts of the South. Then 
Sudan is by far the heaviest forage 
producer of all our nutritious grasses, 
its foliage being heavier and more 


It does not appear as yet that any 
very conclusive tests have been made 
of its value for use in the silo, but it 
certainly has qualities which entitle 
it to serious consideration as a con- 
venient source of this class of feed. 
it makes a succulent forage, it is ex- 
ceedingly palatable to livestock, and, 
being a non-saccharine sorghum, it 
cannot develop the excessive amount 
of acid which sometimes renders 
sorghum silage so objectionable to 
many animals. Mixed with such sub- 
stances as alfalfa, cowpeas or soy 
beans—something to increase the pro- 
tein content—it ought to make a 
higher grade of silage than any of 
the sweet sorghums, 


Its Culture 


OR seed production Sudan grass 

ought to be planted in rows three 
feet apart and cultivated about like 
corn or cotton. It would probably be 
best, also, where the grass is to be 
used as an ensilage crop to plant 
it in rows and cultivate, as we 

















ROOTS OF SUDAN GRASS CN LEFT, JOHNSON GRASS ON RIGHT 


abundant than that of Johnson grass. 
In chemical composition it is about 
the same as timothy and Johnson 
grass. These qualities naturally make 
it one of the greatest hay crops the 
South can grow. 

Sudan grass-is also practically cer- 
tain to become a valuable silage crop. 


do sorghum. But where Sudan grass 


is to be planted for its great para- | 


mount purpose, a hay crop, it ought 
to be planted broadcast or in drills, 
instead of rows. This method pro- 


duces a slenderer straw and, conse- | 


quently, a better grade of hay than 
(Concluded on page 9, this issue) 





for Boys” 


one of the ablest men in the Republican 


N RESPONSE, to yours of the 
[on I must say I think it is 

useless to tell a boy the quali- 
ties he needs to help him to suc- 
cess, either as a man or as a farm- 
er. If he hasn’t the right stuff in 
him, he will not succeed in either. 
You may ply him with precept upon 
precept, but they will have no ef- 
fect. I have seen it tried. He may 
know all the conditions of success, 
but if there isn’t something back 
of all that, innate in his character, 
he will not succeed. But if he has 
in him industry, honesty in dealing 
with himself and with others, 
“gumption,” and, above all, a love 
for his pursuit, success is sure. 

One of the most successful farm- 
ers in my part of the country is a 
man who is comparatively unedu- 
cated, but he is in earnest; he 
takes his farm seriously; he is go- 
ing to get out all there is in it. He 
works early and late, he knows 
how to make every improvement 
in his land add to his revenue, and 
while his farm looks better and 





“INDUSTRY, HONESTY, 
FOR FARM WORK” 


These Are the Four Essentials Without Which All Precept Is 
Useless, Says John Burroughs in This Week’s “Success Talk 


{One of the most charming and thought-provoking of all the writers on nature 
in her various moods is John Burroughs, who entered his 80th year last month; and 
our Progressive Farmer boys are fortunate in having the following ‘‘Success Talk” 
from his pen. We are saying more about Mr. Burroughs on page 14. 
“Success Talk’’ will be a message from ex-Senator Theodore E. Burton, 


Party, and one of the men most promi- 
nently mentioned as its presidential nominee.] 





GUMPTION, AND LOVE 


Next week's 
of Ohio, 


better, his bank account grows 
more and more. He doesn’t hank- 
er after the city, he doesn’t feel 
above his calling, he is up at four 
in the morning, winter and sum- 
mer, he goes to bed before nine, 
and he spends but little time “gad- 
ding about.” Hence, he makes 
farming pay. 

The better educated a boy is, the 
more real helps he has toward 
teaching him to do his work in the 
best way. These are, of course, real 
assets, but in this as in all other 
work, there is no royal road to 
success—the success ultimately lies 
in ourselves, and depends on how 
much we are willing to work to 
bring it about. 

With hearty good wishes to the 
boy farmers, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


aps Bousrrug hs 





The Ginner’s 
Profit 


is measured by the CAPACITY of 
his plant—what it will do in a day’s 
run. Whether you gin forty bales in 
ten hours or fifty bales in the same 
time, the cost of operation of your 
plant is the same. Increase your out- 
put twenty-five per cent. and your 
profit is increased two-fold. 


It is a fact, proved every ginning 
day in the yeer, that a Continental 
Plant, operating under the same con- 
ditions, will turn out MORE COT- 
TON in a day than a plant of any 
other make. 











Have you received “‘The Heart of the Gin 
| Plant,”’ our handsome booklet telling you about 
the latest improvements in Continental Gin 
stands? If not, write immediately to nearest 
Continental Sales Office, and it will be sent you. 


Continental 
Gin Company 


Sales Officés: 


, Birmingham, Ala.; Dallas, Texas; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C. 





More Money from 
Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for. 
planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 
Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
| Lint. Grow more Corn and other 
crops, but select your seed for all 
with the greatest care. 

If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton, and you will have money; 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock, you will have a better 
| chance to make money all around. 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Rides Like An Auto 


The New Patented Harvey Bolster Springs are 
made just like the finest automobile springs, They 
absorb alithe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 
siding spring wagon. Aseton your wagon will enable 
you togetyour perishable produce to market (Y 
in first class conditionalways. Insist on Har- |Y 
ivey’s. Ifyourdealer can't supply you write 
us for free catalog and price list. 


_ Harvey Spring Co.,738-17th St., Bacine, Wis 









































uy 
able, Mos jomical, ‘Steel Queen 
and Simplest Baler Made—best work— 
city 10 perfect bales in 5 minutes— 
exclusive features. pully guaranteed 
it and ine Power. 


lee * 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Copyright USA 1916 by 
The BUD. Company 


Night or Day, at Work or Play, 
B.V.D. Conserves Your Comfort 





ee raNG is so typical of the American “level 
head,” as the nation-wide popularity of B.V. D. 
It is the Summer Underwear of Efficiency—of 
the man who conserves his comfort at work or 
at play, just as he conserves his health—as an asset. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected) and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 


If it hasn’t It isn’t 

This Red B. V. D. 

Woven Under- 
Label wear 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries.) 


B.V.D.ClosedCrotch B.V.D.CoatCut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirtsand Knee Length 
U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 








NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME 


Big Farmers and Little Farmers—Be 
Sure to Have a Strawberry Patch— 
Fight the Bushes This Summer 





F ALL the big farmers were set off 
in one place and all the small and 
medium-sized ones in another place, 
| the second place wouldn’t be able to 
hold the little fel- 





lows. But if there 
should be room 
enough for them 
that would be a 
pretty fair place 
to live, for the 


small farmers are 
of necessity closer 
together, and so 
enjoy better social 
advantages, if the 





MR. FRENCH 
majority of them are inclined toward 


sociability. They are not, as a rule, 
!so rushed with business that they 
|cannot give some time to community 
| building work, and generally where 
there are many community builders 





| there is to be found a good com- 
| munity. 
| So if the small farmer can have 


some of the home comforts and a 
chance to raise his children well, he 
need not fret, even if some scrimping 
may be necessary, for finances do not 
trouble him any more than the man 
with the large farm is troubled at 








we, 










¢ 
Morning, noon, or night—for a thirst-quencher, or 
just for a delicious healthful beverage—you will find 
a new pleasure in every refreshing glass. 


MAY 





Demand the genuine by full name— 
ick age substitution. 








$10 A DAY-THATS WHAT YOUCANMAKE WITHA 


RANEY CANNER 


$10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 





turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 


Works glass or tin for homeor market. INSTRUCLION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUTFIT. Canners #5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demonstrators. Get started in this 
mecney-making business. Write for catalogue now. 

CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 500, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 





When writing to advertisers say: “‘I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


times, with his larger income and ac- 
companying larger outgo. 
* oe * 

And we should not despise “the day 
of small things” anywhere along the 
line. In the livestock line, the small 
farmer should know that with the 
better care given generally—one or 
two sows will return a larger pro- 
portionate profit than will a dozen 
sows. There is no reason why three 
or four good dairy cows should not 
return as large an income per cow as 
the fifty-cow dairy produces. And 
the beef cattle man with three or 
four cows of the right sort, living 
within reach of a good beef sire, 
should be able to make his little herd 
produce a greater net income per 
cow than the man can with 100 cows. 
Then when there is one colt foaled on 
the place each year the boys always 
make a bigger fellow of him than 
they would of any one of a bunch of 
ten. The little farmer can carry the 
little herd along with no extra labor 
hired, and the few minutes per day 
he gives to caring for the stock is 
more a pieasure than a labor to him. 

Let’s not get the idea that to be 
successful we must try to handle all 
out-of-doors, for many of us haven’t 
the ability, perhaps, to handle big 
things as economically as we can 
things of lesser size. Anyway, let us 
not get our business lopsided by rea- 
son of taking on more than we can 
dizest properly. Not meaning, of 
course, that we should not work up 
to our limit, for in that direction lies 
growth. 

* ok * 

A friend was having trouble re- 
cently in making his disk harrow do 
the right sort of work on a field 
where there were many round rocks. 
Vhen, following my advice, he 
brought out his two-horse spring- 
tooth cultivator, he found no trouble 
in working the soil as deep as he 
wished. The disk is a splendid har- 
row, but there are many rocky little 
farms where a cheap spring-tooth 
| harrow would be a more profitable 
| tool to purchase in the event of only 
|}one digging harrow being available. 
| The spring-tooth is not a good tool 
for working land that was in sod be- 
fore turning, but only a small propor- 
tion of our farms are bothered much 
with sod as yet, and when we go to 
using sods, as we will some day, then 
the rocky fields will be turned into 
permanent pastures, and the disk 
may be used profitably on all the 
plow land. 





* * * 





I have said several times, during the 
| past few years that, if I were starting 
|the breeding of pure-bred cattle, ex- 
| pecting to make that a regular part 

of my work for the balance of my life, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
I would invest the price of two or 
three common registered cows in one 
really high-class animal, mating her 
with the best sire within reach. ‘hen 
I would, in time, expect to have a 
really high-class herd of cattle—a 
thing there would be little chance of 
my ever having should the building 
be started on an inferior or even av- 
erage foundation. Type, quality, and 
good breeding are three things a 
good breeding cow must have, but 
there is another thing that is quite 
close kin to good breeding that a 
really great cow carries, this thing 
being family prepotency. With the 
breeding operations properly handled 
in other respects, it is from lines of 
cattle founded on these remarkably 
prepotent dams that the great breed- 
ing. bulls come and other great cows 
are produced. 

ee # 

If it should be possible that there is 
no strawberry patch on your farm 
this year that is no reason why there 
should not be a good one another 
year. The plants may be set most 
any. time after July, the time of set- 
ting not being as important as the 
condition of the land in which they 
are set. Deep, well drained, and very 
fertile, is as good a way as I can ex- 
press what is required in the soil of 
a strawberry patch that is expected 
to furnish large quantities of large, 
luscious berries. 

ee 

Three cases have come under my 
notice where neighbors came to 
blows over the question of who own- 
ed a strip of land six to ten feet wide 
along the line of the farms owned by 
the disputants, and in two the 
cases neither party had made any use 
ofthe land for more than ten years, 
for it had been producing brush and 
briers all those years. 


of 


The thought came to me what a 
fine idea it would be could 200,000 of 
our farmers manage to “fall out” as 
completely with the bushes and briers 
that are encroaching on the land 
along the fence rows as many of 
them would with a neighbor whom 
they believed was endeavoring to 
“beat them out of their land.” Let’s 
get our “dander up” this summer and 
take it out on the bushes, in place of 
having a senseless dispute with a 
neighbor who is likely not doing us 
one-hundredth part the damage that 


the bushes are. A. L. FRENCH. 








GLASS OF WATER 


Upset Her 





People who don’t know about food 
should never be allowed to feed per- 
sons with weak stomachs. 

Sometime ago a young woman who 
lives in Me. had an attack of scarlet 
fever, and when convalescing was 
permitted to eat anything she wanted. 
Indiscriminate feeding’ soon put her 
back in bed with severe stomach and 
kidney trouble. 

“There I stayed,” she says, “three 
months, with my stomach in such con- 
dition that I could take only a few 
teaspoonfuls of milk or beef juice at 
a time. Finally Grape-Nuts was 
brought to my attention and I asked 
my doctor if I might eat it. He said, 
‘yes, and I commenced at once. 

“The food did me good from the 
start and I was soon out of bed and 
recovered from the stomach trouble. 
I have gained ten pounds and am able 
to do all household duties, some days 
sitting down only long enough to eat 
my meals. I can eat anything that one 
ought to cat, but I still continue to 
eat Grape-Nuts at breakfast and sup- 
per and like it better every day. 

“Considering that I could stand only 
a short time, and that a glass of wa- 
ter seemed ‘so heavy,’ I am fully sat- 
isfied that Grape-Nuts has been ev- 
erything to me and that my return to 
health is due to it. 

“T have told several friends having 
nervous or stomach trouble what 
Grape-Nuts did for me and in every 
case they speak highly of the food.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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the new collar that mirrors 
style and comfort. Like all 


SUDEMELI 


COLLARS 


it is made with Graduated-Tie-Space and 
the patented Tie-Protecting shield that 
saves your good neckwear. 





Hall, Hartwell @ Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 


{Fuller & Johnson 


FARM PUMP 
ENGINE 


MO°ORE highly 

thought of 
than ever. Built to pump 
water and it es it— and 
then some. 


The most successful pumping 
engine made, proved so by years of 
most exacting service, under 
all possible conditions, 
Endorsed by users all over 
the world as the best of all 
Pumping Outfits. 
Everyone interested in any f 
sort of a pumping pro- f 
Position should have our 
free, Illustrated book- 
fet for the valuable in- 
formation itcontains. Y 
A post card will 
bring you a copy. 
t hesitate 
for it. 
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FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO 


51 Palmer St. Madison, Wis. 


More Than a Bale 
Per Acre 


That was the rate of yield from 
Alabama land, top dressed with 
100 pounds per acre of 








Nitrate of Soda 


It matures cotton ahead of 
drought and it keeps the plant from 
shedding. 


Free book on cultivation of cotton 
which I have prepared, bearing 
especially on fertilization of cotton; 
tells how to grow big crops at 
little cost. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS 


Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Avenue New York 
No Branch Offices 


TO TEST THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Progressive Farmer Readers May Profit by 
This Great Test Offer 

Here’s the first and greatest opportunity for 

readers to send in their names to help swell 

the returns to a test advertisement to show 

a big advertiser what The Progressive Farm- 

er can do for him in bringing returns. This 





notice will not appear again. It is made by 
a reliable Western magazine publisher solely 
to test The Farmer with the object of plac- 


ing larger advertisements with us. 

The magazine publishes stories of adven- 
ture, pictures and sketches of Western life, 
descriptions of great ranches, rich mines, 
land projects, homesteads, etc. Tells how to 
find happiness by making others happy. Pure 
in tone. Thirteenth year. As an evidence 
of good faith just send 25c cash or postage 
stamps, and you will receive this interesting 
monthly magazine of Western life three 
whole years. Clubs of three names for three 
years, each 50c. Each name counts in the 
test and helps The Farmer. Send today, 
mention The Farmer and address Rocky 
Mountain Magazine, Station 70, Denver, Colo. 


—Adv, 





} 


| contains 
} chaser’s only security, therefore, is a 


| for 








Sudan Grass a Great Hay Crop 


(Concluded from page 7, this issue) 


row planting. 
casting about 25 pounds of seed to 
the acre should be used, but in row 


| planting not more than 3 or 4 pounds 


will be required. 
Plant the grass on land that is at 


least fairly fertile; the seed is too ex- | 


In drilling or broad- | 





pensive to be thrown away on old, 


poor, worn-out land. So much 
been said about the marvelous vitality 
and productiveness of Sudan grass 
that many people have been led to 
believe that it will make a big crop 
on any sort of land and with any sort 
of attention. The writer knows a 
number of farmers whose crops of 
Sudan grass last year, by reason of 
being planted on old, poor land and 
left to take care of itself, did not 
make hay enough to pay for the high- 
priced seed-they planted. This is a 
mistake, as farmers in all parts of 
the country have found out. Plant 
food deficiencies in the soil can be 
compensated for to a considerable ex- 
tent by planting the grass in rows, 
instead of broadcast, and cultivating; 
but a better plan is to sod the old, 
poor land to Bermuda grass or use 
it for some other purpose. 

Be sure also and plant the Sudan 
grass on a well prepared seed bed. 
The best place for the grass is on a 
piece of ground that was broken last 
fall and thus allowed to absorb and 
store up a large amount of moisture 
during the winter rains. Sudan grass 
will do much better than most crops 
on a scanty supply of moisture, but 
it will do a great deal better where 
the amount of water present is ade- 
quate to its needs. Sudan grass seed 
may easily be sown broadcast by 
hand, but better work can be done 
with a grass seeder or a grain drill. 

Sudan grass seed so closely resem- 
bles Johnson grass seed that it is 
well nigh impossible for even the 
most practiced observer to determine 
from a mere optical examination 
whether or not a sample of Sudan 
Johnson grass. The pur- 


certificate of purity from the pro- 
ducer or the person who prepares it 
market; and seed houses from 
which you buy should be closely ques- 
tioned as to whether they hold such 
certificates of purity as to the seed 
they handle. 


Harvesting the Crop 


HE period elapsing between plant- 
ing and the first cutting is usually 
about 75 days. The second cutting is 
about 45 to 50 days after this, and the 
third 50 to 55 days after the second. 
A crop of Sudan grass that is being 
grown for seed should be allowed to 
stand, of course, until the seed are 
ripe; but the average grower is not 
concerned about the seed question— 
what he wants is the largest quantity 
and the best quality of hay that he 
can obtain. For hay production it 
ought to be cut about the time it is 
coming into full head. The cutting 
should not be delayed after this stage 


is reached, because the protein con- | 
tent steadily decreases from heading | 
And noth- 


time until the seed is ripe. 
ing is gained in any other way by al- 
lowing the crop to stand, unless it en- 


ables one to save the hay in better | 


weather. 


In growing Sudan grass for hay on | 


anything like an extensive scale the 
use of machinery in harvesting is al- 
most imperative. Where the grass is 
planted in rows for seed or silage 
production the corn binder is the best 
implement for the harvest work; but 
where it is planted in drills or broad- 
cast for hay an ordinary mower is 
quite sufficient for the cutting. In 
that case, however, one ought to have 
a horse-power rake for handling the 
hay on the ground. Where the oper- 
ations Of individual growers are not 
large enough to justify the purchase 
of this machinery the problem may 
often be solved by several growers 
going in a partnership and buying the 
machinery and using it turn about. 


has | 
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P.adiators and IDEAL Boilers, 


Get 


and dangerous, can be made 


ANERICAN 


RADIATORS 





ANo.020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $185, wereused to heat 
this farm house, at which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


No exclusive agents 
Sold by all dealers 


Cold, damp storms of early Spring never bother the cozy household warmed by 
which furnish heat to suit the weather. 


Ready 
Spring 


Farm life in the early Spring, when weather is changeable 

































Hl 


AMERICAN 


for Next 





most pleasant and healthful 


by flooding the entire house with the health and comfort- 
giving warmth of an IDEAL heating outfit. 


§, [DEAL 


and inconveniences during one winter than you will ever again 
experience if you adopt the IDEAL heating way. 


So decide now to find out all about AMERICAN Radiators and IDEAL Boilers. 
They give you and the family the warm, healthful home to which you are entitled. 


IDEAL heating—best for farm house 


During chilly days and blizzard days the IDEAL Boiler fur- 
nishes just the heat required to keep the house comfortable 
all over without waste of fuel. Gives any farm house all comforts of a 
city home. Water mains not 
necessary. 
burns smallest amount of fuel. 
Thousands in use in every 
State in the Union. 
houses have use for IDEAL 
heating at least eight months 
in the year, and on sudden cool 
Summer days a little kindling- 
fire instantly puts genial 
warmth all through the house. 


Write today for 
“Ideal Heating” 


You will get this valuable 
book free, by return 
mail. 
outfit right away. 
are attractive, so act at 
once! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(GOMPANY rte to Dept. F-23 


If you have managed to get 
through the entire winter with . 
stoves or other old-fashioned 
methods of heating, you have 
suffered more of discomforts 


Saves labor amd 


Farm 











fuel 


large 
which air 
gases thoroughly mix 
as in a modern gas or 
oil mantle or burner, 
and extract every bit 
of the heat from the 


pots in 
and coal 


Get started on your 
Prices 


fuel. Easier to run 
than a stove. 
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== uli Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on S 1 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 


m Farm Prob 





If you have your copies 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them ata 
easonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only SOc each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, 
binder, 
ing us just $1.00 in subscriptions (not your 
or that of any member of your own household.) 


q Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


both $1.40; two years and 
both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
own 


The Progressive Farmer 








‘The Threshing Problem | 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 
ve beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,” 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station, Booklet 


Cé., 


ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher 


Morristown, Tenn. 








One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “Where Half the World Is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 











DON’T 


One year, 52 issues, 
Two years, 104 issues, 


$1.00 
1.60 


forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
3.00 


Five years, 260 issues, 


Ten years, 520 issues, $5.0@—less than Ic. per copy. 
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The Bugs a * 
Are There—But You Don’t Know It 


“CORONA DRY” 


The Universal Insecticide 


will rid your place of bugs and worms just as it does for the 
commercial grower. Formerly there was nothing which the 
small grower could use conveniently to kill insect pests. But 
now “Corona Dry” is sold in small packages to meet the urgent 
need of the man with a small garden or a few fruit trees. 

No_ elaborate equipment necessary—no Hand Duster. Ask to see it when you buy 
massing about with a sloppy spraying mix- “Corona Dry.”’ Your address on a post card 


ture. “Corona Dry” is applied in dustform __ will bring at once, free copy of our 20-page 
and kills everything that eats leaves. instructive book, 
Use ‘Corona Dry” first—before the bugs teen sy ang 
start to eat your growing things. Get it heoek ‘or FA apr dlate 

. where you buy your seeds. If yourgarden = fjjg none “a iat vid 
is small dust on “Corona Dry” through a ofall bugs psd og 
cheese-cloth bag or small bellows. For 41g Prt ae Ahab 
larger plots we advise using the Corona P t 


Corona Chemical Co. 
Dept. 42 Milwaukee, Wis. 
















ig tufns out the tight, smooth bales of hay that 

ship well, and sell readily, because pressed 
with our famous pull-power toggle-joint plunger, 
and smoothed with our special roller tucker. 

It is made in styles to suit the needs of every farm— 
one-horse and two-horse presses for farmers who have 
no other power; motor presses for the men who wish 
to get through with baling in a hurry; belted jack 
presses for farmers who already own engines; and fast working 


belt power presses for baling large crops, or for custom work. 
The line is complete. 

All working parts of International Hay Presses are made of 
steel. The sizes are standard, 14x18, 16x18 and 17x 22, and the 
capacity-of the different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled 
hay per day. 

Write for illustrated folders and catalogues showing these 
baling presses in color and giving complete specifications. You 
can see an International press at the place of business of the 
local dealer who handles it. We will send you his name if you 
will write us, 


International Harvester Company of America 
cHicaco USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 











BROWN FENCE 
BARGAIN BOOK 
AND SAMPLE 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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FURROW SLICES 








THOSE FREAK HAMS 





Mr. Cornman Says They Were Due 
Mainly to Improper Feeding 

I AM a sincere sympathizer with the 

correspondent who wrote about 

the over-fat hams, but can assure her 

they are not freaks, but are the nat- 

ural result of improper feeding. We 


are cutting hams and bacon now that 
are not at all satisfactory, because of 


too much fat, our first experience 
with this fault in meat. The hogs 
were not-of our own feeding, but 


were bought from a neighbor, whose 


' feeding methods we were not well ac- 


quainted with, though since butcher- 
ing we have learned that he regards 


| corn as the only feed for a hog. 





| in the South. 








Corn is mostly fat-forming, but is 
excellent in making up a balanced ra- 
tion with other feeds that contain a 
large amount of protein or muscle- 
forming elements, but when fed to the 
exclusion of other stuff we havea hog 
that is “all grease” and not desirable 
as pork. We have always fed our own 
hogs before, for butchering, and our 
practice has been to let the pigs run 
on a succession of pasture crops, in- 
cluding rape, cowpeas, soy beans and 
rye until a few weeks before killing 
or selling time, when the allowance 
of corn, which was small while the 
pigs or shoats were getting their 
growth, was gradually increased till 
they were getting all they would eat. 

We have.never weighed out the 
corn that we gave our pigs, but allow- 
ed them enough to keep them sleek 
and thrifty looking when on pasture; 
two or three ears of corn a day will 
do this as a general thing. When fat- 
tening the hogs, we never shut them 
up in a pen, Lut let them have the run 
of alot or pasture, and give them 
shorts mixed with water for their 
drink, and if there is not any green 
stuff to which they can have access, 
we give them some kinds of vegeta- 
bles to act as a change and appetizer. 

Clean water is given the fattening 
hogs to drink at least twice a day, the 
quantities of corn they consume 
makes them very thirsty, and plenty 
of water helps in assimilating the 


food. They also have a trough of 
ashes and charcoal mixed with a 
sprinkling of salt to satisfy their 


craving for minerals. Such feeding as 
this is warranted to produce first- 
class sweet hams with bacon that has 
the desired streak of fat and streak 
of lean, and none of the meat will 
taste of the pig pen, as when the hogs 
are confined in close quarters and 
must wallow in filth. 

I never could see the sense of shut- 
ting hogs up in such abominations as 
the average pig pen, and the excuse 
that they will put on fat more quickly 
if confined does not hold good, for 
any fat animal is lazy and is not dis- 
posed to take very much exercise if 
given the range of ever so big a lot, 
and I am sure the lot will afford clean 
places to eat and sleep, which the pen 
does not. C. S. CORNMAN. 





| How to Insure a Stand of Fall Irish 


Potatoes 


IRST, allow us to say it is simply 

folly to try to make the fall crops 
with the ordinary early crop varieties 
Of course there is a 
possibility of once in a great while 
making a partial success, but as a rule 
it is time wasted to plant the early 
varieties for the fall crops, and the 
man that persists in planting early 
sorts for his fall crops will pay dearly 
for his potatoes in the long run. This 
we know well from experience. 

Now we are going to tell you how 
to insure good stands for the fall 
crops. In the first place, we plant an 
exclusive fall crop sort called “Look- 
out Mountain” Irish potatoes. These 
will not make the spring crops under 
any conditions. Of course we pre- 
pare our land far in advance of plant- 
ing time in order to insure at least 


some moisture. When we are ready 
and the time comes to plant, July 15, 
we dump a bushel or so into a large 
tub partly filled with fresh well water 
and cut the potatoes out of the water 
the same as for the spring crop. In 
the meantime we rub off any sprouts 
that may have started, and after we 
have cut the potatoes we again sack 
and give the cut potatoes in the sacks 
a liberal shower bath or two in the 
late afternoon. This wetting process 
is solely for the purpose of taking the 
wilt out and to make the potatoes 
firm again, so they will come to a 
stand, rain or shine. We do all our 
cutting in the late afternoon, and 
plant the next morning in a fresh fur- 
row, and cover at once with cultiva- 
tor with 14-inch sweeps attached, a 
row at a time. We have tried this 
plan two years already and find it 
works like a charm. We never fail 
to obtain good stands and excellent 
crops. This process of wetting is the 
secret of success in connection with 
our strictly fall crop variety, already 
named. 

To those that would make fall crop 
potatoes we say plant the right varie- 
ty and treat as above outlined and 
success is certain. Should you plant 
the right variety and leave off the 
process of taking the wilt out and it 
should be very dry afterwards, it is 
highly probable that the soil will 
finish robbing the cut potatoes of all 
their water, and potatoes being 85 
per cent water, there would be little 
or nothing left. The wetting process 
is the only way to insure perfect 
stands of late varieties for the fall 
crop. JAS. M. SUGG. 

Booneville, Ark. 





Wintering Cattle on Abruzzi Rye 


URING the past two years we 

have grazed several herds of cat- 
tle on the rye cover crops on our dif- 
ferent farms, feeding them nothing 
while grazing except some oat straw 
at night. In every case they appar- 
ently made good gains and improved 
notably in looks. 

We happen to have the figures on 
22 head of small, low country Here- 
ford grades, which we bought in Jan- 
uary and grazed for two months on 
one of our farms. These cattle look- 
ed very bad when purchased, and all 
were small for their ages. The 22 
head arrived January 24 and weighed 
10,330 pounds. On March 24 they 
were reweighed and showed a total 
weight of 12,552 pounds, a gain of 
2,222 pounds, or 101 pounds per ani- 
mal. 

We recently took out of the cotton 
fields and put into our woods pas- 
tures a herd of 48 young cattle of 
much better type than the 22 referred 
to above. They were from nine 
months to a year and a half old, and 
as nice a bunch of young grade steers 
and heifers as I have seen for some 
time. Their average weight was above 
500 pounds each and they had made 
steady and rapid progress this winter 
and early spring while on the rye. 
They and our other herd of breeding 
animals are now grazing on the na- 
tive grasses in the woods and will 
cost us practically nothing until time 
to turn them into the corn fields next 
fall. 

We do not feed any of these cattle 
expensive concentrates at any time. 
Oat straw is the only dry feed given 
them during the winter, except during 
occasional wet spells, and sometimes 
for a few weeks in March or April we 
give them a little peavine hay. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer they get 
all their feed in the woods. 

There are many thousands of acres 
in the South that could be made to 
return a revenue of $1 or more per 
annum if they were fenced and stock- 
ed with beef cattle; and we know 
also that these cattle can be carried 
in the cotton fields upon Abruzzi rye 
during the greater part of the winter. 

DAVID R. COKER. 

Hartsville, S. C. 
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CARE OF THE HOME ORCHARD 

The Well Kept Orchard Pays Hand- 
somely, But This Is a Fact That 
Too Few Farmers Appreciate 


HERE is probably no asset of the 
average Texas home that is so 
little cared for as the home orchard. 
This ought not so to be. Why such 
poor business policy? The farm crops 
must be looked after scrupulously, 
breaking the fallow ground, prepar- 
ing a fine seed bed, planting, harrow- 
ing, plowing, hoeing. But the or- 
chard, oh well! it is over there bloom- 
ing, leafing out, setting fruit, feeding 
the newly hatched crop of bugs, etc. 
Talking with a neighbor about his 
orchard brought out substantially the 
following: “I must“get into that or- 
chard and turn under those big weeds 
of last year, which were so in the 
way gathering fruit, disk it a few 
times and sow some stock peas in 
June for a cover crop, and we must 
look out for borers in the roots and 
for canker worms which eat off the 
tender fruits in early spring. And 
there’s the spray pump needs train- 
ing up ready for use. It’s a 
matter to spray Bordeaux mixture 
with arsenate of lead added, about 2 
pounds to 50 gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture, to kill the canker worms and 
destroy the brown rot and other fun- 
gous diseases whose spores may be 
lurking in the bark from last year. But 
we just haven’t time now, we can’t 
neglect the corn and cotton planting, 
they are the main stays.” 

A week later mother, taking a sur- 
vey of the orchard, reports the plum 
and apple trees covered with canker 
worms hanging from the branches by 
their webs, the young fruit practically 
destroyed. Two months later the ear- 
ly ripening peaches show brown rot, 
which increases. rapidly from the 
spores flying through the air and in- 
fecting the later ripening varieties as 
they come on. The tall weeds come 
up from the poorly cultivated ground, 
furnishing conditions which aggra- 
vate the case. 


During the summer and fall the 
good housewife looks in vain for 


good, wholesome, appetizing fruit for 
the table. The children’s health and 
spirits suffer for want of its pleasur- 
able, healthful effects. The father, 
endeavoring to atone for the neglect 
of his orchard, and consequent depri- 
vation of his family, buys liberally 
(?) from his neighbor who cared for 
his orchard, or from the corner gro- 
cery, all of which costs him more 
cash outlay than would have secured 
a bountiful home supply of whole- 
some fruit, with its attendant bless- 
ings of health and contentment, in- 
stead of the meagre, foreign-grown, 
costly, often stale product. 

The last census shows that over 
35,000 acres of our good Texas land is 
devoted to orchards. The product is 
worth annually around two millions 
of dollars to our people, but we real- 
ize on only about one-fourth this 
amount. The larger part is either al- 
lowed to fall a prey to insects and 
diseases, or allowed to go to waste in 
the orchard or by misdirected market- 
ing methods. We are accustomed to 
measure the profits of the orchard by 
the returns from the commercial ship- 
ments, when really the best returns 
come from the home orchards. It is 
hard to fully estimate the benefits to 
the average family of a well selected, 
well kept orchard. Dollars and cents 
do not cover it; the healthful, the 
pleasurable, the moral, the spiritual, 
as well as the physical effects can 
hardly be measured. As proof, just 
look at the difference between the or- 
chardless, treeless, flowerless home 
and its occupants as compared with 
those having all the comforts of a 
well appointed home, including the 
orchards, where there are appetizing 
fruits not only in fruit season, but out 
of ‘season as well, all the year round, 
from a well filled larder. 

The boys and girls under the form- 


t 
small 


er conditions are to be pitied, and 
must battle much harder to arise to 
the higher ranks and aspirations of 
this life, than those of the latter more 
favored conditions. May the day soon 
come when there are no orchardless 
homes in our fair state. Our children 
are entitled to be born and reared 
amid the fragrant blossoms, the leafy 
bowers, the luscious fruits and the 
well filled pantries, and the many 
other blessings of the orchard home, 
and may it be the home of the well 
kept, fruitful orchard. 
JNO. S. KERR. 
Sherman, Texas. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


O NOT neglect to plant a row of 

summer squash. 

See that every available foot of 
land in the garden is at work produc- 
ing something—not weeds. 

A basket of strawberries will sell 
more readily and bring a better price 
if the top layer is attractively ar- 
ranged. 

All ugly objects about the home 
grounds should be removed, or if this 
is impossible, plant ornamental vines 
near to hide them from view. 

A row of lima beans planted next 
to the garden fence takes up little 
room and the fence serves as a sup- 
port for the vines. 

It is never wise to maintain a 
broadcast crop of any kind in the 
fruit orchard during summer. Even 
cowpeas when planted in the orchard 
should be placed in rows so that the 
land may be cultivated. 

It pays to summer prune peaches. 
Rub off the new shoots throughout 
the tops of the trees so that they will 
not become crowded, and pinch back 
the tips of those shoots that are 
growing too rapidly. 

Put a heavy mulch of stable ma- 
nure, straw, or other litter about 
raspberry plants to retain moisture 
in the soil. To produce good crops 
of this fruit, the plants must be sup- 
plied with abundant moisture during 
their bearing season. 

Watch the newly planted peach 
trees closely to see that the branch- 
es are forming properly. If the 


young shoots are well spaced around | 


the body select three or four 
to form the head and rub off all the 
others. But if they have developed 
only on one side, which would result 
in a poorly shaped tree, remove all 
the shoots except the one nearest the 
ground. Allow it to grow to a height 
of 18 inches and then pinch out the 
top. In this way a well branched, 
nicely shaped tree will form from the 
first season’s growth. 
F, J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Growing Fall Irish Potatoes 


HAVE read what Prof. Massey 

says in The Progressive Farmer 
about fall Irish potatoes. As I grow 
the Lookout Mountain quite exten- 
sively, I ask that you allow me to 
give you some information in regard 
to it. 

I have grown this potato success- 
ively for some 12 or 13 years. All oth- 
er kinds that I have tried have been 
subject to blight, and do not produce 
enough per acre. As to quality of the 
Lookout Mountain, we use them on 
our table from early fall until spring 
potatoes come in. Five or six thous- 
and bushels were sold for eating pur- 
poses from this section this winter. 

On ordinary ground properly culti- 
vated, from 100 to over 200 bushels 
can be easily grown. But if there is 
a better potato that can be grown 
successively in the fall in this section, 
I would like to have it. 

W. P. HARRIS. 

Owings, S. C. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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(B gives smokers 
such * delight ! 


—why, its flavor is so differ- 
ent and so delightfully good; 
—why, it can’t bite your 
tongue ; 

— why, it can’t parch your 

















—why, you can 
smoke it as long 
\ and as hard as you 
‘like without any 
comeback but real 
tobacco happiness! 


On the reverse side 
of every Prince 


Ralph Bing Albert package you 
oes tlonal joy smoke” will read: 


**PROCESS PATENTED 
JULY 30TH, 1907," 


That means to you a lot of tobacco 


enjoyment. Prince Albert has always been sold without coupons or 
premiums. We prefer to give quality! And read this: 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is certainly worth your while getting on talk-terms with 
if you’d like to know what will please your jimmy pipe or 
cigarette makin’s appetite most—in flavor, coolness and 
downright satisfaction to the high-top-notch degree! 


Copyright 1916 by R.J. Reynolds 
7 Tobacco Co. 


Cc 






For Prince Albertis tobacco made by an exclusive patented 
process that cuts out bite and parch and lets you fill up 
your pipe or roll ’em to your heart’s content without a 
flareback of any kind! You'll get chummy with Prince 
Albert in a mighty short time. 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy red 
bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 20c; handsome pound 
and haif-pound tin humidors and in that fine 
pound crystal-glass hamidor with sponge- 
moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such 
perfect trim— always? 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Wimston-Salem, N. C. 
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Blizzard with a 41-2 H. P. gasolene 
Order NOW some of this 


engine in 8 hours by R. A. Blood & 
Co., Goshen, Ind.” was the informa- 
tion sent us with the picture shown. 
The 
Seed Corn 
ie rainfall. Large eared 
type averaging two ears 


to stalk. Excellent for feed. 


Ensilage Cutter 
is the tried and true ma- 

Plant After Grain 
Crop is Harvested 


chine for the farmer. Sim- 
The right corn for late planting 


ple, safe, easy torun. Small 
engine big enough. Ele- 
after wheat and oats—can be piant- 
ed in stubble, Use it for replanting 






































PSpani 


still in use, and none to our 

knowledge worn out. 

WRITE US size of silos and engine 

for information and booklets. 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 

Box 42 Canton, Ohio 


vating ability unlimited. 
where other plantings failed. 


Capacity limited only to how 
40 to 50 Bushels 


fast you can bring the corn. 
To Acre 


Steady as a clock. Repair ex- 
pense small. Earliest machines 
I made 70 bushels per acre after 
__ etain was harvested. Or- 


witha hOeese 








Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 


right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 
sands of our 





general satisfaction and by our direct low cost 
method of selling o save you $25 or more on each 
buggy. _! 3S cates Buggies and 66 styles Harness 
are Don’t buy 


write 


_ readers will 
plant home gardens this year and “live at 
ome.’ 


Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


A postal 4 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
726 Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, ind. 
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Don’t Feed Grain 


Corn, oats and bran mean nothing. They are simply a means to an end. 

What the animal’s stomach really needs is protein, fat and carbohydrates. 

Get these from the best and cheapest sources and compound balanced 

Farmers have an abundant supply of fat and carbohydrates in 

and silage. But protein must be bought unless you feed your 
en, consider these facts: 


Cotton Seed Meal 


The protein in corn costs 20c per Ib. The protein in oats costs 16c per Ib. In wheat middlings 
it costs 12c per Ib. But the protein in Cotton Seed Meal costs but 5c per lb. Moreover, Cotton 
Seed Meal is a fertilizer very rich in Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. You get 

80% to 90% of the fertilizing value in the manure from your stock. This manure 

is worth from three times to four times as much as manure from grain-fed stock. 
You wouldn’t kindle fires with five dollar bills just because you had them. 
in, don’t feed grain just because you have it. Sell the grain and buy pro- 


tein in a better and cheaper form. 

Write today for our booklet giving the best 
and cheapest formulas for live-stock—a 
book written by a big farmer and stock- 

man—that tells how to 
save money on feeds, 

PUBLICITY BUREAU 

Inter-Siate Cotton 

Crushers’ Ass’n 
ero MAIN ST. 

DAL LA3, TEX. 












per ton of silage put up or per year of life. 


ly strong construction makes an Appleton practically 
proof against breakdown. Solid oak and steel frame, 
mortised braced and bolted;impossible to pull out of line. 
Many exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed to be 
adjusted for minimum use of power for any height silo; 
frictionless feed table running on chilled iron rollers; 
knives spiraled to give clean shearing cut, requirin 
least use of power. (10lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% inches. 
wdown cut-under frame, easy to handle, Both feed 
rolls and table controlled by single lever. 


self-working safety device. 


Two Books Free: One on silo building and silage crops; 
the other a complete catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4h.p. gasoline engines and up. Write 


437 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 


PLETON 
Silo Filler 


Actual records prove that Appleton 
Silo Fillers cost the least in service 


Tremendous- 








Positive 


more and better work 
with less power than 
any other silo filler. 






| etic fever. As 








CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auciioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 
sghonnboncdaesin overy Mame 


in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 

















day in the sale season. 
because 
an oo ig where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 

10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pilis $1.00 

Use any injector, but Cutter’s best. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of ———— in vaceines and serums _ 
Insist unobtainable, order direc’ 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
= sir ome reliable; preferred by 
stockmen they 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 
Cutter If 
The Cutter Lapareiars, Berkeley, Cal., or Brgy m. 





Tag your stoeck—best and cheapest means of 
identification for a. Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


’ Fish any tment 
any timeri?: you use 
Bite MAGIC- Fist. LURE. 
, Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 


basy sz palling them out. Write today and get 

box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

JF. REGOR RY, Dept. 5, St.Louis, Mo 
BEE If interested in bees which are 
very profitable and little trouble 


ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 
FARM Only manufacturers in the South 


THE PENN CO. 
RENEW 





wolves 








Penn, Mississippi 


ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 








Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One - letter, 
attended to. 
+ May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one money order—and it’s al 


Refrigerator Can 


“Saves the Cream in 
Long Hauls 
KEEPS the cream cool. Insu- 


lated, heat-proof and frost-proof. 
Ina test this Sturges Can lost only 8 de- 
grees ‘‘coldness”’in 12 hours set insteady 
heat of 92 degrees. Just what you need for 
shipping cream with safety. Does away with 
icing, felt jackets, cones,ete. Saves work, time 
and money—gives better service. Writ e for 
booklet No. 57. : 
















Street 
Chicage, lil, 


Est. 
1865 

















Are you getting them? Calf profits 
Bernore areca. chan, sree before, 
Hest pad is Decoming mare pro’ ood Hpertlymo year. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 

complete milk subs' petintn, one less t men naif eo mmeee 
romotes ea: ir 

ity. “Tile sue or direc Set from the maker. 


Write for New Data See actual figures r calf prods: 


how te eee your ca 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept 

















Calf 
Profits! 








wanes 





your advertisement in 


The 
Farmer.”’ 


When _writing to. advertisers say,-‘‘I gaw. 
Progressive 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








STATE-WIDE TICK ERADICATION 





New Mississippi Law Important Step 
in Campaign for Total Elimination 
of Pest 


HE new Mississippi law requiring 

each county in the state that is 
still infested with cattle ticks to be- 
gin systematic eradication work next 
year is the first measure of the kind 
in the history of the campaign for the 
total elimination of the pest in the 
South. Hitherto, tick eradication has 
been a matter of county option. Each 
county has determined for itself 
whether or not it should undertake 
the work. In Mississippi, after Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, there will be no choice. 
After that date the law provides that 
the cattle in every county which has 
not already freed itself of the tick 
must be dipped regularly in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations 
of the State Livestock Sanitary 
Board until, in the words of the Act, 
“the cattle tick be permanently eradi- 
cated and destroyed.” As experience 
has shown that energetic work can 
usually accomplish this result in one 
season, this means that the entire 
state of Mississippi should be out of 
quarantine by the end of 1917, or at 
the latest by the end of 1918. 

This radical departure from the old 
policy of allowing each county to put 
up with the tick or drive it out, as it 
chose, has been necessitated by the 
progress that has already been made. 
Since tick eradication, began in Mis- 
sissippi in 1908, 40 counties out of a 
total of 81 have been freed from 
quarantine, and 12 other counties are 
now engaged in systematic work. 
Some of the other counties, however, 
have steadily refused to take any 
part in the campaign, and in certain 
instarces now present a serious men- 
ace to the livestock industry in adja- 
cent tick-free territory in which the 
cattle are no longer immune to splen- 
is well known, ticks 


,are the only means of spreading this 


disease. In most cases the eradica- 
tion of the tick has been accompanied 
by the importation of valuable pure- 
bred stock, and cattlemen in these 
areas are determined to be rid of the 
danger of reinfection. Moreover, the 
existence in the midst of tick-free 
territory of isolated ticky counties 
interferes with the movement of 
stock and hampers in a number of 
ways the full realization of the ben- 
efits of eradication. 

Under the new law the state-wide 
campaign of elimination will not be- 
gin until January 1, 1917. The inter- 
vening time it is planned to utilize in 
the construction of dipping vats in 
those counties which have not as yet 
done any systematic work. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are some dipping 
vats in every county now which are 
being used by individual farmers to 
free their own herds, but in most 
cases the number is not sufficient for 
the regular dipping of all cattle. The 
law provides, therefore, that each 
county which is not tick-free shall 
proceed at once to let contracts for 
the construction of vats and for the 
necessary chemicals for the baths, 
appropriate money for the salaries of 
the assistants and make the other ar- 
rangements for the coming year. In 
each county the work is to be under 
the charge of an inspector appointed 
by the State Livestock Sanitary 
Board and paid by it. For failure 
on the part of cattle owners to com- 
ply with the regulations of the Board 
in regard to dipping, a penalty of fine 
or imprisonment or both is provided 


| by the law. 


The law also directs the Board to 
coGperate with the Federal officials 
in the work of tick eradication. In 
order to make this codperation more 


| effective, the Board recently decided 


to put the state’s part in tick eradica- 


tion in Mississippt.in charge .of a spe-.- 
cial. inspector who is to give his en- 


tire time to the-work. 


- The desire to. drive-the tick out-of - 


Mississippi which has made possible 
the passage of this law, should, it is 
pointed out, also result in the freeing 
of a large area this year by counties 
which do not care to wait for the 
compulsory state-wide campaign. 
Fnough has been done already in 
Mississippi to demonstrate both the 
practicability and the benefit of tick 
eradication. In those counties which 
have taken up the work, death from 
splenetic fever is practically un- 
known and the quality of the cattle 
has been greatly improved by the in- 
troduction of hundreds of pure-bred 
bulls. 





FACTS ABOUT DISINFECTION 
Thorough Disinfection Requires 

Some Knowledge of the Disease— 

The Germ and Its Environment 


HE extent to which disinfection 

is carried out depends, mainly, 
upon the character of the disease. In 
hog cholera, for example, which is a 
highly infectious form of specific fev- 
er in the hog, it is known that the 
virus or poison is liberally distribu- 
ted in the bowel discharges, and 
where the animals are at liberty to 
roam, the infected area may not only 
be quite extensive, but the discharges 
may scatter the poison over sub- 
stances and material not usually re- 
garded as having much, if anything, 
to do with hogs. This would suggest, 
therefore, that the entire ground to 
which hogs have had access should be 
disinfected; the collection of all ex- 
crement; the filling in and disinfec- 
tion of wallows; the total destruct- 
ion of manure piles, and of feed that 
may have been in contact; the disin- 
fection of the lower parts of trees, 
stumps, posts, fences, and anything 
else with which the hogs might com- 
monly come in contact; treating each 
and all of these as if they were as in- 
fective as the diseased hog itself. 

Again, it is not only necessary that 
the nature and character of the dis- 
ease be known, but, also, the resisting 
power of the germ, and its environ- 
ment. For instance, a tuberculous 
animal is not likely to infect the 
ground over which it travels; while 
one with foot-and-mouth disease will 
most likely do so. It may not be nec- 
essary to destroy food that has been 
in contact with an animal suffering 
from charbon, or anthrax, but if not 
done so in the case of foot-and-mouth 
disease, it will most probably permit 
the disease to spread, because the 
discharges from the mouth are infec- 
tive in the case of the latter ailment, 
but not so, as a rule, in the case of 
charbon. 

Further, while the blood of an ani- 
mal destroyed for tuberculosis might 
be left on the ground with little risk 
of harm following; if the blood is so 
left in the case of charbon, it will 
surely spread the infection, because 
the germs are found in immense num- 
bers in the blood of a charbon victim; 
while not so in the case of a tubercu- 
lous one. 

Again, there are some diseases of 
livestock caused by germs that re- 
quire two individuals, or hosts, 
through which to perpetuate them- 
selves, tick fever being one of these 
ailments. Thorough investigation has 
proved that it is much more effective, 
in the end, to destroy one of the hosts 
of the germ (the cattle tick in this in- 
stance), than to continue treating 
cases of the disease, and permitting 
this particular host to remain. 

Disinfection to be effective, must be 
thorough, and where it is feasible, 
there is nothing that can approach 
fire for this purpose. We refer here 
to the consumption of carcasses, the 
destruction of contaminated litter, 
and the like. No life is able to with- 
stand the effect of heat in this form; 
and as all disease germs are living 
things, although. so minute,.they -are 
bound to succumb to ‘its influence, 
when. other measures- might fail-.to 
bring it about.—Dr..W. H: Dalrymple. 
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a BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier rs: cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 


Keysto' "oe ke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All noes guaranteed cholera immune. 
Talveewre Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
alves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


ae ade 


of Quality and 
Makeup. 
None Better. 
Good pigs 8 to 10 
weeks old $10.00. 
fy/ Extra fine indi- 
Y viduals $12.50 to 
F to $15.00. 
JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N.C. 




















Near’ service! Goan pigs, (Master- 


Special Offering’ 


ing). = GROWTHY fellows that will please you. 
RIGHT. 


RICED RIGHT. MUST BE 
BROOKSIDE FARM, LESLIE, GA. 
GRIFFIN & BASS. 


Berkshires are SOME HOG. 


Pigs, bred and open gilts 
BERKSIRES! and boars ready for service, 
for sale at reasonable prices. 
All well bred and nothing but good individuals offered 
forsale. Everything guaranteed as represented. 
LEROY HALL Hillsboro. N. C. 
DUROC.- JERSEYS 


PLL PPro a 
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QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 





Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I ee epecogen to please you. 
Write me your wa me and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH 


J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 
DUROC- Best blood lines: if they aren’t 


big enough they aren’t good 


eenough. Booking for May 
JERSEYS: delivery. Picture Folder and 
Breeding List Free. 


. W. SHAY, 














Cruso, N. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 


Large, prolific kind. Try them, they will 
thresh out dollars for you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 


J.LYERLY & SONS, _ Cleveland, N.C. 
DUROC JERSEYS o¢"‘excettent “inaividuality. 


You had better get one of these at $10, registered. The 

breeding is unsurpassed. 

Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


REGIS- 

TERED 

For sale at reasonable prices; as good as the best. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
V. L. STEELE, 

Route No.1. Cleveland, N.C. 


Registered Durocs. ®®22,GU75. 4s. 


Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 


Pecan Grove Stock Farm, 
McCullers, N.C. 


THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
The best lot of pigs I ever raised ready for shipment 
$10. each. 50c additional for registration. Defender, Kin) 
-~ — Pals Col. Prof, Ohio Chief and Gold Bond bloo 
DEAL F. 


ARM, 
DJ. SIMMONS, Proprietor, R. 4, Timmonsville, S.C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


























Four Poland China 
Gilts and Two Males 


Ready for service. 
Price $15.00 each. 


POLAND 


CHINAS 


100 pigs 4 to 8 weeks old. 
Prices right 
JOHN. A. YOUNG & SONS 








Greensboro North Carolina 











TALLEY’S BIG KIND 
POLAND CHINAS One boar 22 months old, pige 


all sizes young sows and gilts 
Write us your wants, 


Satisfaction gua~anteed. 
J. H. Talley & Son, Lula, Tennessee 


piece and Longfellow breed- | 











(See other Advertisements on page 26) 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION SALE 
At Knoxville, Tenn., 
Thursday, May 18, 1916 


Sale begins at 1 o’clock p. m. 


Pure-bred Registered 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulls, Cows and Heifers 





40 


To be sold in One Day at Tennessee University Pavilion, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 





40 





Bulls ready for heavy service; cows with ealves at foot, and cows and heifers bred 
to good bulls, 
The consigners are as follows: 


E. A. Schwarm, Stanley R. Pierce, H. H. Hughes 
and I. F. Sullivan, 


The cattle listed are without question the most extraordinary lot that have ever 
been catalogued for a sale in the South and are as good if not superior in point of 
pedigree and individuality to any offering that has been sold in the North at 
auction this season. 
Parties in the market for bulls or cows and heifers should bear in mind they 
have the leading breeders and the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
behind this offering. 

There are listed Blackbirds, Trojans-Ericas, Queen Mothers, 
notch representatives of all the other leading families. 

Don’t forget, Southern cattlemen and breeders, the Aberdeen-Angus is the great- 
est beef breed in the world. This has been demonstrated at all the leading shows 
of the country. 

At Chicago, out of a possible fourteen prizes for single steers, Aberdeen-Angus 
have won ten grand championships and eight reserves. In the fat carloads, they 
have won eleven out of a possible fourteen, and out of fourteen grand champion- 
ships for carcass, they won thirteen times, 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division, Knoxville, Tennessee, are codperating with the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association in this event. 


For further information and catalogs, address, 


CHARLES GRAY, Secretary, 
or M. A. JUDY, Sales Manager, \s17 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


or Dr. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Barbaras and top- 


the Tennessee Animal Industry 














Attention! Farmers and Breeders. 


Pigs & to6 joeuene old, either sex, pairs 
not akin, $20; 3 for $55. Boars 6 to 7 months 
old, ready for light b eagh eg $25. Have 3 boars 
8 months old, ready for hard service. at $35. 
One-outstanding 1000 lb. Herd Boar, prospect 
9 months old, weight 325, for $50. 

All treated with the Double Method to im- 
mune from cholera for life and of the best Big 

breeding. 
og products of all kinds selllng extremely 
high. Its no time to neglect the hog end of your 
business. (Hogs shipped to 12 states this year.) 

Order today. Any hog sold by me may be 
— in ten days at my expense if not satis- 

actory. 


Brownsville, Tenn. 





if H. L. CURRIE, 











A Lot of Fancy Bred Poland-China Pigs for Sale 





from heavy Western Big Type and medium bulky sows 
that were selected by expert Western judges for fancy 
breeding, from Grand Champion State Fair winners, 
noted for size, bone, finish, with fancy hams and easy 
feeding qualities. These pigs sired by three of the 
greatest boars that I have ever owned in eighteen years 
asabreeder of purebred Poland-Chinas. Pairs fur- 
nished for a. »no akin; good pigs from ten to twelve j 
week old $10.00; fancy picked pigs $12.50 to $15.00 each. 

Pedigrees furnished with each pig; health certificate 


pigs are all gone, then send check to be returned. 
you don’t want to pay the price don’t waste my time {| 
and yours writing. No reputable breeder can afford to 
keep up records and furnish first class stock for less. 
You wouldn’t, so don’t ask me. 


R. M. MOORE, 


BEDFORD, VA. 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebred Bulls, Cows and Heifers of all ages. Grade 
HOLSTEINS of allages. Car lotsa specialty; Prices reason- 
able; Prompt service. A great opportunity for you to get 
“REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE” also grade HOLSTEINS 
that are *“‘THREE-FOURTHS TO SEVEN-EIGHTHS FULL 
BLOOD.” Direct all communications South of the Ohio River 
to us 1517-1518 Central Bank Bldg., Memphis. Tenn., and all 
communications East, West and North of the Ohio River to us 
at Hamilton, New York. 


DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE CATTLE Co. 








| Simeon Hill, Secy. 














The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
@ favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


dress, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


BIG TYPE BIG BONE 
POLAND CHINAS 


Ifits good pigs you are looking for let us book 
Sng order for agit 15 or later shipment. 
‘ew bred gilts for 
Write for re and pamphiet describing 
o 
























our herd of forty sows that represent the 
pioneer Poland China breeders, 
N. J. BELL, CALHOUN, ALA. 
POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- 


CHINA PIGS 


T. E. BROWN S08 


aol Boars, all Regis- 





"poniinepest: TENN. 





TAMWORTHS 


MILLWAY'S TAMWORTHS 
Registered Tamworth sow pigs, three and 
four months old, from Mammoth sire and 
dams, $10 each, two for $15, or four for 
$25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CARL WHITE, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
— 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R8.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
ages, English, Canadi- 


TAMWORTHS > or American bred. 


Largest exibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - - South Carolina 


ESSEX 


PUREBRED— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroe 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat's. Jersey Cattle. . varieties Peas. 
Satisfaction or money back. 

J. B. COULTER, CONN NELLYS. SPRINGS N. €. 









































oO I. Cc Service boars all sold. A limited 
e @ supply of pigs for immediate deliv- 
ery at $10 each, one pair no akin at $18, or one trio at $27 
pedigrees free, All out of mene fe opm sows and sired 
by heavy-weight, prize-winning boars 

BEDFORD, VA. 


R. Q, OWEN, Route 1, 

0. 1. C.’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig, bred to 
heavy boars, registered. Also 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 

W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


For 5 ale: REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS— 
° Two old enough for light service. 
Also 3 Berkshire boars 90 days old 


A. & M. College Dairy 
West Raleigh, N.C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 




















THE MAGNOLIA STOCK FARM, SARDIS, MISS. 


Owned by Mr. G. W. Ballen- 
tine, offers 15 high-class An- 
gus bulls, from 12 to 2% 
months of age, priced from 
$100,00 to $250.00. These an- 
imals are the product of this 
farm and perfectly accli- 
mated. 














Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 


for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
calf up to 2-year olds. 

Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
Will sell singly or in car lots. Nothing but 
my own breeding offered. Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 


SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE, ILL, 














ANGUS CATTLE-?2!? #25522" 8%: 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, “a eat in P. S. 
weight 1950 Ib 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


A., coming 6 years old, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 


SHORTHORNS 


kL —— ey 








The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n, through its 
extension department placed 
in 1915, 1500 registered Short- 
horns in sections that would 
not, otherwise, have been 
reached. 

The demand for both beef 
and milking Shorthorns is 
general from coast to coast, 
due to the sR CEC AINE 
nition of the practical, 
able merit of the Shorthorn 

The service of the Association’s extension depart- 
ment is free to you. Ask for The Shorthorn in America, 
just out; itis free. Address 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Mlinois. 


Shorthorns 
The Dual Purpose Cattle. 
They pay their keep and raise a calf worth 
a hundred dollars at six months. 
Twenty-five bulls and forty heifers ready 
for immediate sale. 
Write for complete information. 
Shedden Farms, Box P, Raymond, Ga. 
Cc, W. FOWLER, Manager. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
Gncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, ‘ 








President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, . «+ «6s ~) Contributing Editor 
JOHNS. PEARSON, . . . .  . Secretary-Treasurer 
g.A.MARTIN, . . .-. . . Advertising Manager 

J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








Y A vote of 58 to 5 the rural credit bill has 

passed the United States Senate in the form 
described in last week’s Progressive Farmer. The 
measure now goes to the House where it is be- 
lieved it will be but little changed. 





E ARE glad to see that Durham County 

farmers have organized a mutual fire insur- 
ance association. If farmers ine your county are 
without such an organization, begin discussing 
the matter with a view to organizing after crops 
are laid by. 





HILE cotton prices recently have ruled 

strong and are tending upward, let us not 
forget that this is a time to sit steady and not for- 
get that “food, feed and fertility first” must be the 
slogan. When we produce these, then raising 
what cotton we can, we will have made ourselves 
independent. There’s no other way. 





N ADDITION to the special articles and letters 

dealing with the timber crop in our next issue, 
features wilf be: “A Success Talk for Boys,” by 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio; “Cultiva- 
tion in Relation to Weeds and the Saving of Mois- 
ture,” by Dr. Butler; “Raising More and Better 
Hogs,” by Professor Massey; “How to Prepare 
School Lunches for Children,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





EED peas and beans are cheaper this year than 

they have been for a number of years, and we 
hope the acreage planted to these crops will be 
Jarger than ever before. Of course, the thing to 
do is to raise our own seed; but if we haven’t done 
this and haven’t enough seed to plant every acre 
of our corn and oat land, by all means, let’s buy 
them. The feed and plant food furnished by 
an average acre of peas or beans will easily be 
worth $10 or $15. Isn’t this a pretty good return 
on an investment of from $1.25 to $2 for seed? 





= is perhaps, on most Southern farms, the 
very busiest time of all the year, but in our 
rush to keep up with the work let’s not forget that 
the farm boy who has worked hard all the week 
deserves Saturday afternoon off. He will be all 
the better for a good game of baseball or a frolic 
in the old swimming hole. By all means teach your 
your boy that there is no success without hard 
labor; but at the same time don’t forget that a 
fifteen-hour day from Monday morning until Sat- 
urday night has been known to make boys look for 
a job elsewhere. 





— of the most eminent authorities on fores- 
try this country has ever produced have 
promised us articles for next week’s “Timber 
Crop Special”—Gifford Pinchot and Henry S. 
Graves. Mr. Pinchot, of course, has made his 
name historic by his service to the forestry cause, 
and Mr. Graves is head of the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. This 
special issue will naturally not be so large and im- 
pressive as some other specials, but it will serve 
the purpose of directing attention to perhaps our 
most neglected agricultural resources. 





E ARE having many inquiries as to how faf 

north velvet beans may be successfully grown. 
The old-fashioned, long season speckled bean 
matures seed only within seventy-five to one hun- 
dred miles of the Gulf Coast, but purely as a soil- 
builder and where seed-making is not a consider- 
ation, it will do excellently anywhere cotton is 
grown. The new Early Speckled bean will, if 
planted from the first to the middle of May, ma- 
ture seed as far north as middle Tennessee and 
southern Oklahoma, and possibly even farther 
north. However, this new variety makes consid- 
erably less vine and foliage than the old kind and 
hence purely for soil-improving purposes is in- 
ferior. It is a great seed yielder. 





E NOTE with interest that the first bank fail- 
ure in Mississippi has occurred since the 
guaranty of bank deposits act went into effect a 


year and a half ago, and that all depositors in the 
defunct institution were promptly paid in full out 
of the state guaranty fund maintained for this 
purpose. In this connection, it is a noteworthy 
fact that in Oklahoma, where a similar law has 
been in operation for a number of years, that to 
date not a single depositor has lost a _ nickel 
through bank failures in that state. There have 
been bank failures, of course, but in every case 
depositors have been paid out of the guaranty 
fund the full amount due them. In both these 
states these acts were bitterly opposed, but to us 
they appear to have been excellent pieces of legis- 
lation. We believe the farmer, or any other man, 
for that matter, has a right to demand that his 
money will be safe when he deposits it in a bank, 
and so far these guaranty laws have served their 
purpose well. 





Let’s Get Knowledge from Every Source 





HAT was a fine idea of the authorities at the 

Mississippi A. & M. College when it recently 

sent its -senior class in agriculture out to 
study, on their farms, the work of some of the best 
farmers of the state. We venture the assertion 
that such of these men that went with their eyes 
and minds open learned more in a day of such 
study than in a week of dry class-room work. 

The idea of learning from farmers upon their 
farms, of studying the best of farm methods in their 
actual application, is one that should gain wider 
favor. As a rule we are sure that the young 
graduate in agriculture knows too much, rela- 
tively, about the agriculture of books and too 
little of the agriculture of the farm. While his 
knowledge gained from books is excellent, it needs 
to be adjusted to actual, practical farm conditions. 
On the other hand, too many farmers are relying 
too much on what they call “practical” farming, 
and are giving far too little attention to the 
knowledge that may be gained from books, bulle- 
tins and farm papers. 

The truly successful man will always be he who 
scorns no source of knowledge pertaining to his 
business. If his neighbor raises a field of corn 
better than his own, his mind will demand and 
have the reason why. If his state experiment sta- 
tion, proves the value of a new crop or a new 
method, he is eager to try it on his own farm. 

An open mind and an open eye, a desire for 
knowledge from any and all sources,—these are 
among the attributes of success 





Do You Know John Burroughs? 
—— 
E WISH our Progressive Farmer folks— 
and all other farmer folks for that matter 
—read more books. There are, for exam- 
ple, a number of living-authors such as John Bur- 
roughs, Liberty H. Bailey, and “David Grayson” 
writing country life books which ought to be gen- 
erally read by thoughtful farmers everywhere— 
these particular books dealing not so much with 
the problem of bigger crops and bigger profits as 
with the matter of developing among country peo- 
ple an alert and joyous interest in the life around 
them. 

We are glad to have as the author of “Success 
Talk for Boys” this week one of the most eminent 
and beloved of this group of nature writers, John 
Burroughs; and we shall be glad if his letter leads 
more of our readers to seek the acquaintance of an 
author who, living on the farm himself, has done 
so much to open the eyes of other farm folk to 
the glory that surrounds them. The spirit of Bur- 
roughs is well illustrated by this autobiographical 
paragraph: 

“T have loved to feel the grass under my feet 
and the running streams by my side. The hum 
of the wind in the treetops has always been 
music to me, and the face of the fields has 
often comforted me more than the faces of 
men. I am in love with this world because by 
my constitution I have nestled lovingly in it. 
It has been home. It has been my point of 
lookout into the universe. I have not bruised 
myself against it, nor tried to use it ignobly. 
I have tilled its soil, I have gathered its har- 
vests. I have waited upon its seasons and al- 
ways have I reaped what I have sown. While 
I delved I did not lose sight of the sky over- 
head. While I gathered bread and meat for 
my body, I did not neglect to gather its bread 
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and meat for my soul. I have climbed its 
mountains, roamed its forests, felt the sting 
of its frosts, the oppression of its heats, the 
drench of its rains, the fury of its winds, and 
always have beauty and joy waited upon my 
goings and comings.” 

We need more farmers with the spirit of John 
Burroughs—more men who find joy in the beauty 
with which Heaven has surrounded them, and 
who in their partnership with Nature and Nature’s 
God “gather not only bread and meat for the 
body but bread and meat for the soul.” As Secre- 
tary Houston has well said, “The farmer should 
have a joyous existence,” and such an attitude to- 
ward Nature is one of the first essentials to this 
end. 





Save the Moisture by Rapid Cultivation 





OW that most of the crops are fairly under 

way, the biggest single job left is to do 

everything in our power to keep them going 
at their very best. Doing this is very largely a 
matter of keeping them supplied with plenty of 
moisture. 

Weather conditions are always the great un- 
known factor in crop production; they, more than 
anything else, make of farming to many farmers, 
at least, a gamble. Nearly any man can make 
crops if the weather is neither too wet nor too 
dry, too hot nor too cold; but it takes a real 
farmer to make paying crops when seasons are 
bad. : 

No one can say what weather conditions will 
be during the rest of the growing season; but we 
have never yet seen a year in which there was not, 
at some time or other, a shortage of moisture. 
The wise farmer will prepare now to guard against 
such a shortage, and he will do it by keeping the 
cultivators continually running. On his fields hard 
crusts will never be allowed to form and grass and 
weeds will never be allowed to grow. And when 
the harvest time comes, what his neighbors may 
call “a bad crop year” will to him be one of profit- 
able yields. He insured his crop, by insuring his 
moisture’ supply. 





Are You Planning to Put Peas or Beans 
After the Oats? ° 





LL oat or wheat land left idle from June until 
next year will be returning not more than 
one-half what it should. In fact, a great deal 

of wheat and oat land in the South would return 
little or no net profit were it not for the legume 
hay crop following. 

Both cowpeas and soy beans may be planted as 
late as the first of July, and every foot of the stub- 
ble land should be planted to one of them. Either 
will make a ton of hay per acre, worth $15 or $20, 
and a ton of such hay in these times of high-priced 
feed is not to be scoffed at. Or, in case you are 
one of the minority that has plenty of feed, then 
an acre of good peas or beans, turned under, will 
add nitrogen equivalent to a half-dozen tons of 
good stable manure. Surely it is not possible that 
your land is already as rich and productive as 
you'd like for it to be. : 

Land left bare from now until next spring is 
wasting. The hot summer sun will bake it, burn 
out the vegetable matter, and kill the beneficial 
bacteria in it. Then when the winter rains come 
it will be stripped of much of its remaining plant 
food. Guard against these evils by putting it in 
peas or beans. If you haven’t the seed, buy them. 
The investment will be one of the best you ever 
made. 





A Thought for the Week 


Tis well-being of a people is like a tree; agri- 





culture is its root, manufacture and com- 

merce are its branches and its leaves. If the 
root is injured the leaves fall, the branches break 
away and the tree dies.—Confucius. 





“What are the six best novels?” asks the New York 


Times, and publishes answers from several well-known nov- 
elists. William J. Locke prefers “‘Tom Jones.” ‘Tristram 
Shandy,” ‘‘David Copperfield,” ‘‘Henry Esmond,” ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” and “The Egoist.”. Owen John- 
son names ‘‘Tom Jones,” ‘“‘Tess,."” “Robinson Crusoe,”’ “The 


Cloister and the Hearth,” ‘Lorna Doone,” ‘Vanity Fair.” 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
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A Variety of Comment 

F YOU haven’t yet asked your Congressman 

for a copy of the 1915 “Year Book” of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, better 

write him at once. It’s a volume worth having. 
kk Ox 

Not only do we believe that agricultural, educa- 
tional and health officials in each county should 
be removed as much as possible from political in- 
fluence, as we pointed orft last week, but we be- 
lieve the same thing is true of state and National 
officials dealing with these non-political lines of 
work. For this reason wé are strongly inclined 
to believe that state superintendents of education 
should be chosen by state boards of educational 
leaders, and commissioners of agriculture by state 
boards of agricultural leaders—just as we now so 
successfully choose our state health officers by 
state boards of health. 

a ae 

Mississippi, whose recent state Legislature was 
one of the most progressive the South has had in 
recent years, gives us another evidence of enter- 
prise in the operation of its law guaranteeing the 
safety of bank deposits. 

x Ok x 
The United States Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a circular calling attention to Mis- 
sissippi’s progressive action in the matter of tick 
eradication :— 

“Hitherto, tick eradication has been a mat- 
ter of county option. Each county has deter- 
mined for itself whether or not it should un- 
dertake the work. In Mississippi the law 
provides that the cattle in every county which 
has not already freed itself of the tick, must 
be dipped regularly in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the State Livestock 
Sanitary Board until, in the words of the act, 
“the cattle tick be permanently eradicated and 
destroyed.” 

As a result of this action the Department pre- 
dicts that all Mississippi will be out of quarantine 
by the end of 1917—“or at the latest by the end of 
1918.” 


ie ae 

The rural credit situation in Congress is pretty 
well set forth by one Southern Representative 
who says in a letter to us: 

“IT know that we will not be able to get a 
bill that is thoroughly satisfactory to South- 
ern farmers. I am of the opinion that we had 
better take a half loaf than no loaf at all. We 
will certainly be able to get a frame-work 
that we can hereafter build to.” 


& 
“Free Pass” Bribery Again 


N MOST Northern and Western states, we 

think, the people have put an end to the ini- 

quitous “free pass” business by which railroads 
have so largely sought to influence judges, legis- 
lators and newspapers; but the evil still flourishes 
shamelessly in many Southern states. In Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the other day, for example, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission introduced evidence 
showing that the L. & N. and N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
ways in 1913 issued ‘22,800 free passes. Says the 
Associated Press dispatch: 


“These represented a mileage of approxi- 
mately 7,728,600 with a cash valuation figured 
at $226,224. The majority of these passes, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Will H. Carlton, 
examiner for the. commission, were issued to 
and on the request of legislators in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. One letter asking passes for 
the wife and daughter of a city judge in a 
Kentucky town stated that the judge “has de- 
cided practically every case in our favor that 
has come before him and we have a great 
many small ones, and that I think perhaps I 
will be in a position, by getting this favor for 
him, to get a better class of juries.” 


No man with a clear understanding of the most 
elementary principles of morality can justify the 
giving or acceptance of free passes by judges, leg- 


islators or newspapers. When Jehovah set up a 
government for Israel, one of the things most 
fiercely denounced was the acceptance of any gift 
by judge or lawgiver: “And thou shalt take no 
gift, for a gift blindeth the eyes of the wise and 
perverteth the words of the righteous.” In other 
words we can’t say that this judge, legislator or 
editor is so pious and upright that a gift can’t in- 
fluence him. For as the Almighty Himself has de- 
clared, no matter if-a man be wise a gift blindeth 
him, and 10 matter if he be righteous, a gift per- 
verteth his words. Find out whether your candi- 
dates for the Legislature favor a more stringent 
anti-pass law. 
& 


Compulsory Attendance in Schools 


HE increasing acceptance of the idea of com- 

pulsory attendance in schools is one of the 

most gratifying signs of progress in the 
South to-day. Louisiana is the latest state in 
which the movement is becoming powerful, and it 
is encouraging to see the support the newspapers 
are giving the plan. Says the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune: 

“Louisiana is being continually. presented 
before the rest of the country and the world 
as the most illiterate state of the Union. This 
is bad enough, but it is still worse to know 
that there is little prospect of improving the 
sitwation unless we find some way to get the 
children to attend our schools. Louisiana is 
not only the most illiterate, but it has the 
smallest percentage® of its children in the 
schools, so that it is not likely to lose its un- 
enviable leadership without a compulsory at- 
tendance law.” 

The South is today about the only considerable 
portion of the civilized earth in which it is thought 
fit and proper for a careless and ignorant parent 
to bind his children for life in the bonds of ignor- 
ance, blind them for life to the light of knowledge, 
and cripple them for life in the struggle for exis- 
tence; and this fact is a blot upon our boasted civ- 
ilization, a blot we should like to enlist every man, 
woman and child in our Progressive Farmer fam- 
ily in helping wipe out. 

The argument of “personal liberty,” “the rights 
of the parent,” etc., which have been so long in- 
voked in this matter cannot stand the light of rea- 
son. What about the “rights of the child” and his 
own God-given right to “liberty” of mind through 
the emancipating power of knowledge? And as 
for the parent, we may well say in the language of 
the great philosopher Huxley: “I have liberty to 
do right; I will thank any man to take away my 
right to do wrong.” The right to keep a child in 
ignorance is “a right to do wrong,” and it should 
be taken away from every careless parent in 
the South, as it has already been taken away from 
such parents nearly everywhere else outside of 
heathendom. 

7 


North Carolina Parties and Public Affairs 


HE State Democratic and Republican con- 

ventions have met, the Republican candi- 

dates for state office have been selected, and 
the Democratic primary is only three weeks off. 
Hence the North Carolina political campaign is 
well under way. 

The Republican state platform pledges its nomi- 
nees to the following specific issues: Australian 
secret ballot; expert auditing of all state institu- 
tions; six months school term and popular elect- 
ion of county boards of education and superin- 
tendents; workmen’s compensation act; legisla- 
tion looking to old age insurance and health in- 
surance. 

The Democratic state platform is unfortunately 
less specific, but lays emphasis on education, good 
roads, public health work, and “encouraging the 
best development of the rural community” as its 
chief concern. That phrase, “the rural communi- 
ty,” is a new one in political platforms, and is evi- 
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dence of the awakening to the fact that the rural 
problem is not merely one of raising crops but of 
developing a satisfying country life. “A modern 
inheritance tax statute’ whereby large fortunes 
will “in a large measure take care of the increased 
(financial) needs of the state for future progress” 
is commended. A state warehouse system for 
farm crops is endorsed, and the necessity for 
maintaining the suffrage amendment of 1900 re- 
affirmed. 

The Republican candidates for state offices have 
already been named, and the primary for naming 
Democratic candidates is being fought out largely 
without issues. The Farmers’ Union, in presenting 
eleven matters of state legislation for discussion, 
has brought some vital problems to the front, and 
people are watching to see how the candidates an- 
swer these inquiries—or dodge. It will be well to 
watch the dodgers. 

The Republicans have named for Commissioner 
of Agriculture Mr. A. L. French. For the Demo- 
cratic nomination for this office Messrs. ‘A. J. Mc- 
Kinnon, of Robeson County, and S. H. Hobbs, of 
Sampson County are competing with Maj. W. A. 
Graham, the present commissioner. In the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial campaign partisans of Mr. 
Daughtridge have attempted to raise an agricul- 
tural issue by presenting him as “the farmer can- 
didate,” only to have the Bickett forces reply that 
Mr. Daughtridge lives in a city and is a supply 
merchant and manufacturer besides operating a 
farm'‘in the country, as Mr. Bickett himself does 
in a small way. It seems to us, therefore, that 
there is mighty little reason for raising the occu- 
pational issue, and that it would be far better for 
each of these gentlemen to tell where he stands 
on vital questions, and then let the people vote 
simply for the man whose (1) ability, (2) charac- 
ter, and (3) platform give the surest promise of 
getting something accomplished for the good of 
the state. That is the only worthy test for any 


candidate. 
I 
Constitutional Amendments Farmers Should 
Support 


OUR useful amendments to the Constitution 

of North Carolina are to be voted on at the 

November election, and we hope farmers in 
both political parties will make up their minds to 
support them. No taxation amendment is now up 
for consideration as was the case two years ago, 
sore as is the need for taxation reform, 

The first of this year’s proposed amendments to 
the constitution though entitled “Restricting Lo- 
cal, Private and Special Legislation” should really 
be entitled “An Act to Enlarge Local Self Govern- 
ment.” The plan is simply to give the people of 
the counties authority to settle for themselves 
hundreds of matters about which they are now 
compelled to wait on the Legislature for action. 
The second amendment is “To prevent delays in 
trials by providing emergency judges”—a provis- 
ion which would save the state and its citizens 
from loss of time and money when sickness pre- 
vents a regular judge from holding court. The 
third and fourth amendments would prevent spe- 
cial charters to corporations, cities, and towns, 
but would provide instead one general law for all 
such charters, thereby insuring “equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.” 

Whenever a constitutional amendment is pro- 
posed and defeated, the mossbacks, reactionaries, 
and opponents of progress in all parties cry out, 
“The people are perfectly satisfied with things as 
they are, and don’t want any changes.” Both be- 
cause we believe these amendments are good in 
themselves therefore, and because furthermore 
their passage will help the ‘spirit of progress in 
the State, we believe every North Carolina farmer 
should now make up his mind to vote next No- 
vember for all four of these proposed Constitu- 
tional amendments. 





For my own part, I have ever gained the most profit, and 
the most pleasure also, from the books that have made me 
think the most; and, when the difficulties have once been 


overcome, these are the books which have struck the deep- 
est root, not only in my memory and understanding, but 
likewise in my affections.—Julius Hare. 
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THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 


GOOD HOUSEKEFPING 


This Week They Learn How to Pre- 
pare Foods for the Sick and How to 
Serve Them 


HE children had gonetothe Old 
People’s Home for the day, and I 
think the old folks enjoyed them 
even more than they appreciated talk- 
ing to the aged and sick. The matronat 
the county home had told the Wide- 
awake Boys and Girls that they 
might prepare the food for the sick 
that day, and Aunt Margaret had said 
she would help. She had no sooner 
arrived at the poor house, the middle 
of the morning, than Mary-ran to her 
asking eagerly, “Aunt Margaret, may 
j not prepare the tray for a man in 
here who has stomach trouble?” 

The other children heard her and 
Dan interrupted with, “There is a boy 
here with consumption. I would like 
to prepare his dinner.” 

“There is an old couple here; one 
has diabetes and the other Bright’s 
disease. I should like to prepare 
lunch for both of them,” Bessie said. 


“IT do not know how to do it,” said 
Alice, “but the doctor told old Mr. 
Green he had liver trouble and I want 
to get a meal that will be helpful 
to him.” 

“And I,” said John, “Am going to 
set the table and prepare the food for 
four very nervous children that are 
here.” 7 

“There is no one for me to take,” 
wailed Edith. “All the others just eat 
old people’s food. Couid I give them 
any food that would take the place of 
their medicine. ?” 

“That is just what you could do,” 
said Aunt Margaret. “You can pre- 
scribe a diet for constipation and 
diarrhoea.” 

“T do not see what to do,” said Mar- 
tha, “unless I help fat, old Mrs. Jones 
get thin.” 





Some Rules to Observe 


OON the children were ‘all in the 

kitchen each busy with his or her 
own diet but Aunt Margaret interrup- 
ted them with, “Children, suppose I 
give you some rules for feeding the 
sick and then each of you tell me 
something about the particular tray 
you are preparing. In choosing food 
for sick people, remember that it is 
not simply gratifying the taste, but is 
a matter of supreme importance in 
keeping up strength and flesh. Where 
a doctor advises a particular diet, di- 
rections should be followed implicity. 
As the appetite of most sick people is 
perverted never consult a patient as 
to his cravings nor have conversation 
about his diet with him or before 
him; never permit a patient to smell 
his food before it reaches him. Re- 
member that though it is important 


to: give nourishment, regular sleep is 
of even greater importance and, un- 
like the baby, he should never be 
wakened when the regular time for 
feeding comes unless the doctor has 
especially ordered otherwise. There 
was a time in which the very sick 
person was given no food, but doctors 
rarely follow this method now. They 
are, however, extremely careful in se- 
lecting the food. 


In serving sick people, the arrange- 
ment of the dishes on the tray is al- 
most as important as the food itself; 
on the daintiness of the service de- 
pends very largely the appetite of the 
patient, even though in normal times 
his manners might be very rough. 
Cover the tray with a clean, spotless 
napkin or small cloth that fits just 
over the edge; have the silver, glass 
and china shining; do not overcrowd 
the tray nor spill anything on it; let 
that which should be hot be very hot 
and that which should be cold, very 
cold. Nervous people are apt to be 
depressed in the early morning. 
Therefore, make the breakfast tray 
as attractive as possible by using a 
few bright flowers. Of course, this 
may be said of any tray. The odor of 
verbena seems to be particularly lik- 
ed by sick people, and the bright 
green of parsley and lettuce is al- 
ways attractive to them. The rela- 
tive arrangement of dishes, forks, 
glass and napkin, is the same as that 
of the table. It is usually wise to 
protect the bed linen and night gown 
with a towel. Now, Mary, what is 
your patient to have?” 

“He has stomach trouble and he 
wants me to outline his food for him, 
so I think I shall give him a good 
dose of castor oil today, then for a 
week or so, let him have fluid diet, 
then soft diet and then convalescent 
diet.” : 

“That is a very good plan,” replied 
aunt Margaret, “for stomach trouble 
is a common ailment. It is simply a 
form of indigestion, usually the result 
of improper feeding, overwork or 
worry. It took a long time to wear 
out the digestive machinery and will 
take a long time to build it up again. 
People with stomach trouble are 
more apt to eat too little than to ov- 
er-eat; they forget that the body must 
be mending even while the stomach 
is resting. Lying down 15 or 20 min- 
utes before and after a meal will fre- 
quently relieve this trouble if the 
food be wisely chosen and cooked. 
Now tell me ‘about the three diets.” 


Three Weeks’ Diet 


‘“““TSHIS week, his fluid diet will con- 

sist of milk, broths, beef juice, 

beef tea, tea, coffee, cocoa, fruit bev- 

erages, barley and rice waters, toast 

water, albumen drink, gruels and 
milk soups. 

The second week, the soft diet will 


contain broths and soup witff grains, 
eggs poached and boiled, cereals, 
toasts, custards, 


ices. 

The third week the convalescent 
diet will include everything in fluid 
and soft diets, and also sweetbreads, 
calves’ brains, fish, chicken, squabs, 
eggs in all forms except the hard- 
boiled whites, Irish potatoes in all 
forms except fried, well cooked rice, 
grits, asparagus, peas, cauliflower, des- 
serts, fruits, excepting pie and rich 
cakes, and occasionally lamb chops 
and rare beef steaks are allowed.” 

“That* is very good,” said Aunt 
Margaret. “One whose stomach is 
worn out through long years of eat- 
ing fried eggs, fried meat, grease in 
vegetables, breads hurriedly cooked 
and just as hurriedly eaten, should 
always remember to eat foods that 
are digested in the mouth and the in- 
testines rather than in the stomach. 
Raw or lightly cooked eggs and rice 
are samples of these. What are you 
going to give your tubercular boy, 
Dan?” 

Diet for Patient With Tuberculosis 


‘* A LARGE over-amount of the most 

nourishing and easily digested 
food I can find,” was the reply, “Plen- 
ty of rich milk, cream, rare beef and 
eggs. Of course, these must be very 
easily digested so that his energy will 
not go to preparing them for absorp- 
tion. He should be out in the air all 
the time so he will get enough oxygen 
to burn up the dead cells. I am going 
tot give him two raw eggs, two pat- 
ties of scraped bé@ef cooked rare, two 
tiny flakes of smoked breakfast strip 
with some milk rich in cream, lettuce 
with mayonnaise on it, and a custard 
for dessert and, of course, he can 
have some bread. 

“Do you not think that diet con- 
tains a great deal of fat and pro- 
tein?” 

“Yes,” said Dan, “but when you 
were telling us about food principles, 
several weeks ago, you said that in 
wasting diseases one tqok as much 
starch as the body needed and then a 
large excess of the cell builders and 
the fats. I expect to use plenty of 
cream soups, rare beef steaks, choco- 
late and egg lemonades for him if 
they will let me send him any other 
meals.” 

“T am glad you are going to do 
that,” said, Aunt Margaret, “because 
if you can start your boy putting on 
weight, that is, if the building up is 
greater than the wasting process, you 
can doubtless save him. Now, Bes- 
sie, you have two trays, one for 
Bright’s disease and the other for 
diabetes.” 

“Why, they are the same thing, are 
they not, Aunt Margaret?” 

“No, indeed, they are not. Bright’s 
disease is the wasting of the kidneys 
and is recognized by the persistent 
presence of albumen in the urine. 
Your object in treating Bright’s dis- 
ease is to keep up the body while you 
are avoiding irritants for the kidney. 


(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 
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Five-minute Talks: 
The Eyes 


_ eyes are the windows of the 
soul” and as such should be 
worth all the thought and care we 
can give to them. 

Before the baby is two hours old or, 
in fact, many minutes old, a 1 per 
cent solution of silver nitrate should 
have been put into the baby’s eyes 
to prevent blindness. A little box 
containing two tiny beeswax bottles, 
each containing several drops of the 
solution, costs ten cents. If your drug- 
gist does not know where to get 
them, tell him to write to Schieffelin 
& Co., New York, N. Y. If you live 
far from a druggist ask some town 
friend to buy them for you. What- 
ever the trouble do not run the risk 
of blindness for ten cents. 

Every morning wipe out the baby’s 
eyes with a little absorbent cotton or 
well-washed and ironed linen, wet 
with a solution of boracic acid. 

If one’s eyes are a little inclined 
to be inflamed, either showing a red 
rim or styes, the eyes should be 
washed out with the boracic acid ev- 
ery morning and every night. 

Never under any _ circumstances 
permit ignorant people to drop in 
various things that superstition coun- 
tenances. Only one who is ignorant of 
the lower forms of life would indulge 
in such barbarous practices as drop- 
ping milk into the eyes, touching 
them with fish, or walking around a 
tree three times with the baby look- 
ing at a yellow object. 

Never lay a baby facing a strong 
light, either when taking an airing or 
when sleeping. It will certainly not 
only weaken the eyes but produce a 
form of nervous trouble in the child. 

As the child begins to take an in- 
terest in pictures, see that he enjoys 
them only when the light is good. As 
he gets old enough to go to school, 
watch him for near or far-sightedness. 

If there be any trouble, find it. It 
may be that he has to look at a glar- 
ing light because of misplaced win- 
dows, that the blackboards are shiny 
or that the desks are not the right 
height. Whatever it may be, find 
the cause and correct it, for the eye 
will never recover from its abuse in 
childhood. 

As one gets older, she should not 
read in bed because those small 
tubes which regulate the eye are not 
then in proper position. Neither should 
she read or sew in a flickering light 
after dusk has fallen or by a lamp 
that is either glaring or dull. 

It most certainly pays to care for 
the eyes if only for the fact that 
when the hours of leisure during old 
age arrive, one can fill them with 
reading instead of discontent. 

If one squints, tips the head to one 
side or indulges in little tricks or 
mannerisms of the eyes, she is at- 
tempting to overcome some defect. 
See an eye specialist. These grim- 
aces make ugly wrinkles in later 
life. 

Many a woman spends eyesight on 














| NOW’S THE TIME TO GET VACCINATED AGAINST TYPHOID FEVER 
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The summer season, with -its fearful toll in deaths from typhoid fever, is again here. We hope that every Progressive Farmer reader: knows that this disease is now abso- 


lutely preventable by vaccination, just as smallpox may be prevented by vaccination. 
in touch with your state board of health now and prepare to insure yourself and your family against sickness, doctors’ bills and possibly death, 


In some states vaccination is done free of cost; in others there is a small charge, Get 
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Prevent Fly Eggs 
From Hatching 


After exhaustive tests, ex- 
perts in the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
have discovered Borax to be the 
most effective agent in prevent- 
ing the hatching of fly eggs. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


—the same Borax you have used in 

your home for years—will be found 

invaluable in ridding your premises 
of this pest if you follow 
these simple 


DIRECTIONS 
Apply 2 ounces.of 20 Mule Team 
Borax to the can of garbage, 
daily, through a fine sieve or flour 
sifter. Apply in the 
same way, 10 ounces of 
20 Mule Team Borax 
to 8 bushels of fresh 
manure, and 7 
with to 
gallonsof 
water. 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $400 


WITH a Victrola in 
your home you can 


dance whenever you wish. 


The Victrola brings to you all the 
newest dances, played by bands and 
orchestras noted for their superb dance 
music. 


Hear the latest dance music at any Victor 
dealer’s. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola 












CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 

FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 

‘ No preservatives used. Use tin 
cans or glass. Easy to operates 
We teach you how. Headquare 
ters forCansand Labels. Write 
today for New Catalog. 

® ROYAL HOME CANNER CQ; 


Dept. 152, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


AC] big oeey. Buy RID) eave 

$10 to one aes 
RANGER BICYCLES in % styles. colors 
tly 1 : prices re 





Teatly im! ‘ed; pri 


person should have. Write for it. 


lamps, wheels, parts and sup 
TIRES, lamps, w pa m7 fot 


lies at half usual prices. A few good second: 
icycles taken in trade 63 to 68 to clear. 
Bo not buy a bicytie, tires or sundries unti! you 
dite writeand learn Cfo many ineee CHRIS Nove DF cee 
and liberal terms. A ngs everything. 7% ow. 
MEAD CYCLE €0. DEPT.S-187 CHICAGO 


SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We are going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
and fixtures. Write for particulars. 


STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushia, Ala 








Our 1916 Farm Record Book ‘will enable 

- you to keep your accounts better. You can 

Bet it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The’ Progressive: Farmer, for--$1.15. 








New Styles for Ladies 
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\ one size. 
\ | different styles of collars. 
\ \ 7802—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measure. 





7783 


ered skirt. 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





7812—Ladies’ Set of Collars—Cut in (A> 


The set consists of four 


the pretty figured materials can be 
used for this waist with the collar 
and cuffs of plain material. 
7790—Ladies’ Shirtwaist—Cut in sizes 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
sleeves extend to the neck edge. 
7783—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. The dress has a plain blouse and a one-piece gath- 


Any of 





pieces of embroidery and lace that 
are here today and gone tomorrow, 
when she might have used that same 
eye strain for acquiring useful inform- 
ation or reading a delightful and re- 
laxing story that would linger for 
many a year and be passed on to 
children and sick people. 

Puffiness under the eyes may be 


| due to either a relaxed condition of 


the skin, exposure to glare of light, 
to sitting up late at night or to some 
lack of activity on the part of the or- 
Go to bed earlier; 
sleep with a dark stocking over the 
eyes; drink plenty of water, espec- 
ially before breakfast, and pinch and 
roll the flesh very gently. 

Black circles are sometimes a 
cause of annoyance. This is usually 
due to the thinness of the skin, but 
may be due to slow circulation. Take 
a brisk walk and cool bath every day 
with a vigorous rubbing of the skin 
afterward and see if the dark circles 
do not disappear. One who has dark 
circles might also give thought to her 
constipation. 

Suppose one’s eyelashes are thick; 
they are a protection to the eyes and 
add beauty to the face. If the lashes 
are thin, touch the tip of the finger 
very lightly in vaseline and rub it 
across the roots of the eyelashes. Do 
not get the vaseline into the eyes. 

Never cut your own eyelashes to 
make them grow. Someone may 
barely cut off the very tips about 
twice a year for a year or two. 

In training the eyebrows, a very 
little vaseline applied with a tooth 
pick is helpful; these last by way of 
beauty. 

Strong, well eyes are nearly al- 
ways beautiful in themselves, in that 
they have life and sparkle, intelli- 
gence and depth. 





What We Are Wearing This Summer 


F YOU expect to take a trip this 

summer and to go on the train, 
sight-seeing, the thing you will need 
is a plain, dark suit and several shirt- 
waists, a pair of comfortable walking 
shoes and a small hat, preferably one 
that shades the eyes. One can be 
very presentable for a long trip with 
these, plus gloves and veils. 

When one is to take a long trip, she 
should give thought to her under- 
clothes, having several changes in 
small bulk. The knitted union suits 
are especially valuable in traveling. 
They can be easily washed out over- 
night in a bowl of warm water and 
need no ironing. 

The skirts of the suits this summer 
are full like the dress skirts. The 
jackets. come’.just~ below the hips. 


Many of. the skirts to the -jackets - 
have plaits: in them: just behind: the™ 
hip, giving a very full look: over the ~ 


hips. If one prefers to wear the one- 
piece dress with sieeves and yokes of 
chiffon or other material, she will 
still be in style especially if she has a 
big, loose, black taffeta coat such as 
our grandmothers used to wear. 
These coats come to the knee. 

If you are going to visit some 
friends, you will want a couple of 
pretty little lawn dresses for morn- 
ing. If the skirts are full and the 
sleeves long, they will be sure to be 
fashionable. Many of them have ruf- 
fles, flounces and plain, pointed over- 
skirts. 

If you expect to go to afternoon 
teas, a silk or flounced lawn dress 
would come in very well. Many of 
these dresses are made of combina- 
tions of silk and chiffon. While they 
are full and many of them have ruf- 
fles about the skirt, they are not fan- 
cy. One is safe in keeping every bit 
of ornament about the waist perfectly 
flat and simple. A plain, black silk or 
lawn dress with a number of dainty 
collars and cuff sets will take a wom- 
an almost anywhere. 

After all, if one is inconspicuous, 


neat and dainty looking, she is well 
dressed. 





How to Get Flowers and Shrubs 


+8 Y HOME is on a farm five miles 
in the country. We have re- 
cently moved here from another 
state. I want some pretty flowering 
shrubs and vines, but mother tells 
me there have been so many unex- 
pected expenditures that she has not 
the funds with which to buy them. 
Is there any place I could get them 
for paying the express on them?” 

A very good way to get plants is 
to go to the woods and get them 
there. Watch any pretty flowering 
plant in the woods, mark it, and get 
it next winter before it starts growth. 
If you are able to recognize plants 
when you see them you might find 
some now for immediate planting. If 
you take a sufficiently large bulb of 
earth around each root a little 
growth might not prevent its living. 
There are those lovely terra cotta 
butterfly weeds, ferns, various types 
of lilies, low bushes that give flow- 
ers in spring and purple berries or 
fuzzy effects later, and vines that are 
beautiful. Chief among these is the 
large vine which bears big reddish 
trumpets. Some people think this is 
poisonous, but they are mistaken. 
Japonica, and various other plants, 
would be poisonous if one made a 
meal of them, but this is hardly in 
the list of probabilities. 

One girl I know wanted plants and 
took:the-agency of a very good nur- 
sery, ~She sold hundreds of dollars 
worth the first year in her county 
and*got°*her own’ cheap. ~~ e 
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The goodness af 
National Biscuit 
Company’s products 
has given them their 
nation-wide por 
ularity. Each is 
known by a distinc- 
tive name. 


These are but three 
of the many varie- 
ties. You should try 
them all. The fa- 
mous In-er-seal 
Trade Mark on the 
end of these pack- 
ages will guide you. 
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-NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 











Improved Parcel Post 
Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
-Champion Oats Sprouter 
Catalog Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER, 40 Harrison St., New York 














Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper 
‘© operate than other fans. 12-inch 
blades. Roller bearing. Reliable. 
Brings genuine comfort and satis- 
faction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd 
season. A proved success. The Won- 
der Fan. Price $16.60 eash with or- 
deronly, delivery prepaid in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE SREEZE 
MOTOR, 574 W. Monroe St. Chicago 


Kill All Flies! "sce: 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and kills 
flies. Neat, clean, tal, i and * 























” Save your papers and get a binder, 
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in Suspenders 


Forty million pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a man contin- 
ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 50, y 


with a new pair of the 
same kind. He likes them. A trial 
proved them to be comfortable and 
durable. Future purchases are made 
because of satisfaction. ° 
Many wearers have a pair for each suit. / 
It’s convenient. ' 
Shirley President means 
er Comfort and a Guarantee. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS, 











are built for a score 
of years of 







efor every 
purpose, hand, 
wer, singie-act- 
ng, doubie-act- 
ing, for all kinds and depths of 
wells, cisterns, etc, Guaran- 
teed and backed by 65 years’ 
pump-making experience, 
sk your to show 


















EVERY SERVICE 


eliable 
the farm 
Our 


“MEG. CO. 
Main Chee 








Stop the rust. Stop the rot. 

NO-LEAK, the most wonderful weather- 

Sed paint known. Kills rust and rot instantly. 
or 1 and wood. 


= “Stop those leaks. 
= Use 


tects and preserves all meta: 
s es the 


O-LEA 


PAINT 


: for metal and wood 
One application lasts 6 years. Spreads like or- 
dinary paint, smooth and easy to app! 

Use NO-LEAK on all metal and 
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y. 
| B wood roofs, 
= buildings, tanks, fences, posts, machinery, etc. 
as Costs only $1 per gallon delivered 
East of Rocky Mountains direct from factory to 
farm. Comes in 5 gallon cans and 60 gallon ter- 
rels and only in black. 
Order direct from us, or write for 
more information. State whether 
Sor metal or wood. 
No-Leak Paint Manufacturing Co., 
. Tennessee 


204 Third Aveaue, North Nashville 
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Save your papers and get a binder. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” 
Pollyanna begins immediately to teach the 
“glad game’ to her aunt’s household and 
the neighbors. 
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CHAPTER VIII—(Continued) 


““THERE!” panted Pollyanna, has- 

tily plucking a pink from a vase 
near by and tucking it into the dark 
hair where it would give the best ef- 
fect. “Now I reckon we’re ready to 
be looked at!” And she held out the 
mirror in triumph. 

“Humph!” grunted the sick woman, 
eyeing her reflection severely. “I like 
red pinks better than pink ones; but 
then, it'll fade, anyhow, before night, 
so what’s the difference !” 

“But I should think you’d be glad 
they did fade,” laughed Pollyanna, 
“cause then you have the fun of get- 
ting some more. I just love your hair 
fluffed out like that,” she finished 
| with a satisfied gaze. “Don’t you?” 

“Hm-m; maybe. Still—’twon’t last, 
with me tossing back and. forth on 
the pillow as I do.” 

“Of course not— and I’m glad, too,” 
nodded Pollyanna, cheerfully, “be- 
cause then I can fix it again. Any- 
how, I should think you’d be glad it’s 
black—black shows up so much nicer 
on a pillow than yellow hair like 
mine does.” 

“Maybe; but I never did set much 
store by black hair—shows gray too 
soon,” retorted Mrs. Snow. She spoke 
fretfully, but she still held the mirror 
before her face. 

“Oh, I love black hair! I should 
be so glad if I only had it,” sighed 
Pollyanna. 

Mrs. Snow dropped the mirror and 
turned irritably. 

“Well you wouldn’t!—not if you 
were me. You wouldn’t be glad for 
black hair nor anything else—if you 
had to lie here all day as I do!” 

Pollyanna bent her brows 
thoughtful frown. 

“Why ’twould be kinder hard—to 
do it then, wouldn’t it?” she mused 
aloud. 

“Do what?” 

“Be glad about things.” 

“Be glad about things—when you’re 
sick in bed all your days? Well, I 
should say it would,” retorted Mrs. 
Snow. “If you don’t think so, just 
tell me something to be glad about; 
that’s all!” 

To Mrs. Snow’s unbounded amaze- 
ment, Pollyanna sprang to her feet 
and clapped her hands. 

“Oh, goody! That’ll be a hard one 
—won’t it? I’ve got to go, now, but 
T’ll think and think all the way home; 
and maybe the next time I come I 
can-tell it to you. Good-bye. I’ve 
had a lovely time! Good-bye,” she 
called again, as she tripped through 
the doorway. 

“Well, I never! Now what does she 
mean by that?” ejaculated Mrs. Snow, 
staring after her visitor. By and by 
she turned her head and picked up 
the mirror, eyeing her reflection crit- 
ically. 

“That little thing has got a knack 
with hair—and no mistake,” she mut- 
|tered under her breath. “I declare, I 
| didn’t know it could look so pretty. 

But then, what’s the use?” she sighed, 

dropping the little glass into the bed- 

clothes, and rolling her head on the 
pillow fretfully. 

A little later, when Milly, Mrs. 
| Snow’s daughter, came in, the mirror 
lay among the bedclothes— 
lthough it had been carefully hidden 
from sight. 
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“Why, mother—the curtain is up!” 
cried Milly, dividing her amazed stare 
between the window and the pink 
in her mother’s hair. 

“Well, what if it is?” snapped the 
sick woman. “I needn’t stay in the 
dark all my life, if I am sick, need I?” 

“Why, n-no, of course not,” rejoin- 
ed Milly, in hasty conciliation, as she 
reached for the medicine bottle. “It’s 
only—well, you know very well that 
I’ve tried to get you to have a lighter 
room for ages—and you wouldn’t.” 

There was no reply to this. Mrs. 
Snow was picking at the lace on her 


nightgown. At last she spoke fret- 
fully. 
“I should think somebody might 


give me a new nightdress—instead of 
lamb broth for a change!” 

“Why—mother !” 

No wonder Milly quite gasped aloud 
with bewilderment. In the drawer be- 
hind her at that moment lay two new 
nightdresses that Milly for months 
had been vainly urging her mother to 
wear. 


CHAPTER IX 
Which Tells of the Man 

T RAINED the next time Pollyanna 

saw the Man. She greeted him, 
however, with a bright smile. 

“It isn’t so nice today, is it?” she 
called blithesomely. “I’m glad it 
doesn’t rain always, anyhow!” 

The man did not even grunt this 
time, nor turn his head. Pollyanna 
decided that of course he did not hear 
her. The next time, therefore, (which 
happened to be the following day), 
she spoke up louder. She thought it 
particularly necessary to do this, any- 
way, for the Man was striding along, 
his hands behind his back, and his 
eyes on the ground—which seemed, to 
Pollyanna, preposterous in the face 
of the glorious sunshine and_ the 
freshly-washed morning air: Polly- 
anna, as a special treat, was on a 
morning errand today. 

“How do you do?” she chirped. “I’m 
so glad it isn’t yesterday, aren’t you?” 

The man stopped abruptly. There 
was an angry scowl on his face. 

“See here, little girl, we might just 
as well settle this thing right now, 
once for all,” he began testily- “I’ve 
got something besides the weather to 
think of. I don’t know whether the 
sun shines or not.” 

Pollyanna beamed joyously. 


“No, sir; I thought you didn’t. 
That’s why I told you.” 
“Yes; well— Eh? What?” he 


broke off sharply, in sudden under- 
standing of her words. 

“I say, that’s why I told you—so 
you would notice it, you know—that 
the sun shines, and all that. I knew 
you'd be glad it did if you only stop- 
ped tO think of it—and you didn’t 
look a bit as if you were thinking of 
it!” 

“Well, of all the—” ejaculated the 
man, with an oddly impotent gesture. 
He started forward again, but after 
the second step he turned back, still 
frowning. 

“See here, why don’t you find some 
one your own age to talk to?” 

“T’d like to, sir, but there aren’t any 
’round here, Nancy says.- Still, I don’t 
mind so very much. I like old folks 
just as well, maybe better, sometimes 
—being used to the Ladies’ Aid, so.” 

“Humph! The Ladies’ Aid, indeed! 
Is that what you took me for?” The 
man’s lips were threatening to smile, 
but the scowl above them was still 
trying to hold them grimly stern. 

Pollyanna laughed gleefully. 

“Oh, no, sir. You don’t look a mite 
like a Ladies’ Aider—not but that 
you’re just as good, of course—maybe 
better,” she added in hurried polite- 
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ness. “You see, I’m sure you’re much 
nicer than you look.” 

The man made a queer noise in his 
throat. 

“Well, of all the—” the ejaculated 
again, as he turned and strode on as 
before. 

The next time Pollyanna met the 
Man, his eyes were gazing right into 
hers, with a quizzical directness that 
made his face look really pleasant, 
Pollyanna thought. 

“Good afternoon,” he greeted her a 
little stiffly. “Perhaps I’d better say 
right away that I know the sun is 
shining today.” 

“But you don’t have to tell me,” 
nodded Pollyanna, brightly. “I knew 
you knew it just as soon as I saw 
you. 

“Oh, you did, did you?” 

“Yes, sir; I saw it in your eyes, you 
know, and in your smile.” 

“Humph!” grunted the man, as he 
passed on. 

The Man always spoke to Pollyanna 
after this, and frequently he spoke 
first, though usually he said little but 
“good afternoon.” Even that, how- 
ever, was a great surprise to Nancy, 
who chanced to be with Pollyanna 
one day when the greéting was given. 

“Sakes alive, Miss Pollyanna,” she 
gasped, “did that man speak to you?” 

“Why, yes, he always does—now,” 
smiled Pollyanna. 

““He always does’! 
you know 
Nancy. 

Pollyanna frowned and shook her 
head. 

“T reckon he forgot to tell me one 
day. You see, I did my part of the 
introducing, but he didn’t.” 

Nancy’s eyes widened. 

“But he never speaks ter anybody, 
child—he hain’t for years, I guess, ex- 
cept when he just has to, for business, 
and all that. He’s John Pendleton. 
He lives all by himself in the big 
house on Pendleton Hill. He won’t 
even have any one ’round ter cook for 
him—comes down ter the hotel for 
his meals three times a day. I know 
Sally Miner, who waits on him, and 
she says he hardly opens his head 
enough ter tell her what he wants to 
eat. She has ter guess it more’n half 
the time—only it’ll be somethin’ 
cheap! She knows that without no 
tellin’.” 

Pollyanna nodded sympathetically. 

“I know. You have to look for 
cheap things when youw’re poor. Fath- 
er and I took meals out a lot. We had 
beans and fish balls most generally. 
We used to say how glad we were we 
liked beans—that is, we said it spec- 
ially when we were looking at the 
roast turkey place, you know, that 
was sixty cents. Does Mr. Pendleton 
like beans?” 

“Like ’em! What if he does—or 
don’t? Why, Miss Pollyanna, he ain’t 
poor. He’s got loads of money, John 
Pendleton has—from his father. 
There ain’t nobody in town as rich as 
he is. He could eat dollar bills, if he 
wanted to—and not know it.” 

Pollyanna giggled. 

“As if anybody could eat dollar bills 
and not know it, Nancy, when they 
come to try to chew ’em!” 

“Ho! I mean he’s rich enough ter 
do it,” shrugged Nancy. “He ain’t 
spendin’ his money that’s all. He’s a- 
savin’ of it.” 

“Oh, for the heathen,” surmised 
Pollyanna. “How perfectly splendid! 
That’s denying yourself and taking 
up your cross. I know; father told 
me.” 

Nancy’s lips parted abruptly, as if 
there were angry words all ready to 
come; but her eyes, resting on Polly- 
anna’s jubilantly trustful face, saw 
something that prevented the words 
being spoken. 

“Humph!” she vouchsafed. Then, 
showing her old-time interest, she 
went on: “But, say, it is queer, his 
speakin’ to you, honestly, Miss Polly- 
anna. He don’t speak to no one; and 
he lives all alone in a great big house 
all full of jest grand things, they say. 
Some. say he’s crazy, and some 


(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 


Goodness! Do 
who—he—is?” demanded 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








Killing Lice on Small Chicks 


OR lice on small chicks, rub on the 

head and below vent a very little 
lard or vaseline containing carbolic 
acid or kerosene oil. Dust the chick 
with any good powder—Persian in- 
sect, Conklin’s or Pratt’s. If chicks 
are big enough to use dust bath, put 
insect powder or Conklin’s in the dust 
material. Good snuff is good also. 
For large birds take mercurial oint- 
ment, reduced with four times its 
bulk of good lard or vaseline, well 
mixed, and rub a very little below the 
vent and under each: wing. 

For mites, which attack chickens 
at night, put carbolated whitewash 
well applied all over the house, 
roosts, nests, etc. Then use a spray 
of kerosene oil, saturated with nap- 
thalene flakes (common moth balls, 
powdered, is about the same thing) 
applied on all the wood work, two or 
three times a week, till mites are con- 
quered. If litter and nest material is 
old, better clean it all out thoroughly 
and burn it before spraying or white- 
washing. B. J: 





Rid the Coops of Lice and Mites 


“F, THE young chicks are drooping 
around and looking sick, examine 
them for lice and mites,” is the sug- 
gestion now being given poultrymen 
by E. P. Clayton, head of the Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College Poultry De- 
partment. Both the young chicks and 
the sitting hen are likely to be at- 
tacked by these pests at this time of 
the year. 

If lice are found, pull them off with 
the fingers and kill them, then rub a 
little grease on top of the head and 
under the throat. Be careful not to 
get too much, as much grease is dan- 
gerous for the young chick. The old 
hens and roosters may be dipped in a 
solution of 1% parts creolin to 98% 
parts water. 

To get rid of mites, spray with pure 
kerosene (coal oil) all the roosting 
places, poles, dropping boards, floors, 
and nests. Repeat within a week to 
get all eggs they may hatch. Re- 
member that mites harbor in cracks 
and crevices, and be sure to spray 
such places thoroughly. 

“If these directions are followed 
during the months of May and June,” 
says Mr. Clayton, “lice and mites will 
give little trouble.” 





More About Keeping Eggs in Water 
Glass 


READER says: “Would it pay to 

buy eggs and put them away for 
winter to sell. Will it pay to put them 
under liquid?” 

This is a very broad question, and 
you give no data upon which to base 
an estimate. What kind of eggs can 
you buy? Would they be uniform, 
from one breed? How many? What 
will they cost you? When and how 
do you expect to sell them? 

The “liquid” you mention is, I imag- 
ine, the sodium silicate or water glass 
solution. Some do put eggs in lime 
water, but, while it may preserve 
them for a limited time, limed eggs 
always acquire a more or less marked 
alkaline and unpleasant flavor. Lim- 
ed eggs always sell at reduced prices. 

The water glass solution is differ- 
ent. As you probably know, the shell 
of an egg is porous. From the hour 
it is laid, evaporation of the water in 
the egg begins, varying with temper- 
ature. The same porosity admits 
bacteria—germs—and through them, 
decay. This is why an untreated egg, 
in time, spoils. 

If an egg has been fertilized, then 
the embryo in the egg begins to de- 
velop whenever the temperature sur- 
rounding it goes above 80 degrees. 
After such development begins, a 
change in the temperature to below 
80 degrees kills this embryo, and rapid 
decay ensues. 

Now, putting eggs in a solution of 
water glass has the effect of filling 


the pores in the egg shell and also ad- 
ding over the whole surface a coating 
of the silicate, air-proof, water-proof. 
If the egg was infertile and fresh it 
will keep for an indefinite time—at 
least for several months, remaining 
perfectly sweet, with no perceptible 
diminution in water content of the 
egg, nor change in flavor. Such eggs 
are. practically as good as fresh-laid 
eggs for every culinary use, except 
one. The water in an egg, when it is 
boiled in the shell, is partly turned 
into vapor—steam. In case of an or- 
dinary fresh egg, this steam escapes 
through the shell gradually, but, in a 
water glass preserved egg this is im- 
possible, as the shell as stated is air 
and water tight, and the egg will 
burst. When an egg is known to be 
of this class, bursting when boiled 


can be prevented by boring a small 
P y s | Daughtridge is a farmer candidate is some- 


hole at one or both ends with a nee- 
dle, making a safety valve, and such 
eggs, for home use, are safe and sat- 
isfactory. 


But, if so preserved for sale, unless 
the buyer is honestly told they are 
water glass eggs, the result is certain 
to be unsatisfactory to the buyer, and 
to the seller. 

Now, if the eggs so treated are sold 
explicitly as 
eggs, it is almost certain they will 
have to be sold at a reduced price. 
The question then resolves itself into 
this: What will infertile, clean, abso- 
lutely fresh eggs cost you? Can you 
get them in sufficient quantities, of a 
uniform color and size, to warrant 
the trouble of gathering and packing 
them? What is your market, and 
can you obtain in fall and early win- 
ter months assured prices, allowing 
a discount for “preserved” instead of 
fresh-laid eggs, to pay for the trou- 
ble? 

Without a knowledge of all these 
points it is difficult to safely advise 
you. While we urge the storing— 
packing—of surplus summer-laid eggs 
for home use, as a commercial propo- 
sition, we have our doubts. 


BJs its 


Chicks With Sore Eyes 


READER who signs no name, 

and gives no address, asks for a 
remedy for sore eyes in chicks, but 
gives no data, except that the eyes 
close and inflame like sore eyes. 

The trouble probably is catarrhal 
inflamation of the membranes around 
the eye—probably extending to throat 
and nostrils. 

The first thing to do is to remove 
causes. Damp, unsanitary buildings, 
exposure to drafts, dust, are exciting 
causes. 

The simple treatment is best. Tinc- 
ture of euphrasia is a reliable remedy 
for colds and troubles caused by 
colds. Give 15 drops to the pint of 
water, allowing birds no other drink. 
Bathe the eyes and mouth with a so- 
lution of hydrogen dioxide, 1 part to 
2 of water. After bathing, use vase- 
line or lard ointment, with 2 per cent 
Kresol or Creolin added. 








SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
Aberdeen-Angus 


American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation sales as follows: 
May 18—Knoxville, Tenn. 


HOLSTEINS 

July 3—Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, Ill 
Shorthorns 

Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 


Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport, 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 





HIS DEFINITION 


“Son, what is an average?” asked the fa- 
ther. “Why,” answered the youth, ‘‘it’s what 
the hen in the arithmetic lays an egg a day 
on,’’—Exchange, 





water glass preserved | 
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BICKETT AND THE FARMER 





To the Earmers of North Carolina: 

I am a Franklin County farmer, I live 
out in the country and have never lived in 
town. As a farmer I have watched the con- 
duct of Mr. T. W. Bickett during the past 
twenty years, and I know he has always 
been willing to give his time, his talents and 
his cash to help the men who live out in the 
country. I am in a position to know what I 
am talking about. 

His chief hobby has been to get young 
white tenants to buy their own farms, and 
in a great many instances he has gone out 
of his way to secure this kind of a chance 
for them. Franklin County is an agricultural 
county without a single large town in it. If 
Mr. Bickett is made Governor his first 
thought will be about the people who live on 
the farm, because they are his people, 

I heartily endorse what Mr. J. Z. Green 
had to say in The Progressive Farmer of 
April 22nd, It is an independent expression 
which every farmer ought to read. The 
farmers of North Carolina are not an igno- 
rant set of people. They Go some reading 
and some thinking, and to those of us who 
know the real facts, the claim that Mr. 


what amusing: 


The facts are simply these: (1) Mr. Daugh- 
tridge was born on a farm and inherited a 


big tract of land from his father. (2) He 
did not like living in the country and moved 
to the city of Rocky Mount where he now 
lives. In the words of his campaign book- 
let: ‘He directs the affairs of the large, 
successful business of the Daughtridge Sup- 
ply Co.,” and is President of the Planters’ 
Cotton Oil & Fertilizer Co. (3) Not a single 
farmer is in his campaign organization. The 
argument for his nomination is signed by 
seven lawyers and one insurance agent, 

It is especially funny to a farmer who 
does his own thinking, that Mr. Daughtridge 
is trying to stir up the farmer against the 
lawyer when he gets seven lawyers to write 
his platform and then takes other lawyers 
around to explain it to the people. 

I know from past experience and personal 
talks that Mr. Bickett. wishes to do every- 
thing he can for the improvement of rural 
conditions, and I feel positive that he will 
be able to do much more than Mr. Daught- 
ridge. 

Considered solely as farmer candidates, 
the only difference between Mr. Daughtridge 
and Mr. Bickett is that Mr. Daughtridge 
lives in a big town and owns a big farm out 
in the country, while Mr. Bickett lives.in a 
small town and owns a small farm out in 
the country. J. O. GREEN. 

Franklinton, N. C., Route No. 2. 
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In the Farquhar Rake we offer a practical, economieal Thresher fer individual users. It has ample 
pe gore ew J and cleaning facilities, simple construction, and requires but light operating power. Handles 


varieties of grain without loss of seed. 


merchant threshermen, we have the Farquhar Vi- 


For 
brator built in six sizes with Self Feeder, Wind Stacker, Weigher, etc. 
The Farquhar principle of separation has stood the test of nearly fifty years’ service. 1916 Thresher 
Catalegue, telling the complete story of our success, mailed free to grain growers on request. Write today. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 


We also make Engines and Boilers, Sawmi) 


td., Box 519, York, Pa. 
41 Machinery, Hydraulic Cider 


Presses and Farm Implements. Ask for literature. 




















DEATH to the Bus—LIFE to the Plant. 
Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug Killer. 
renter aces hat riee borer 


powder or in solution. Not 
Comes in hai 


applied as 
isonous to the plant. 


cans with s tops. Give your 


C 

dealer 25c fora bigcan. If not as represen ree 
turn the empty can and get your money back. t's 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will send you a can direct on receipt of 


Steonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 











ready to ship. 7000 bush 








for sale. Valuable booklet fre: 
lard’s never fail to give best results. 


H. & R. BALLARD, 





15,000,000 SWEET: POTATO-PLANTS 


of potatoes bedded on our model farm. Scientifically 
grown to grow. Varieties: Early Triumph, 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Georgia imu’ . Ee jest A <a i 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guarantee illions of 8! ‘omato and other 
re Falual e. Write now, before our high grade plants are gone. Bal- 


Dept. F 





$1.50 Per 1,000. 


ASHBURN, GA. 
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juts, 
uggy at $45.50 is a world-beater 


stylish ‘‘Bon To 


BUGGY BARGAINS 


Hyd VN . . 5 
a ii We save you more tham ever this season on honestly built, reliable Buggies, Run- q 
S Farm Wagons and all Vehicles. Our famous ‘‘warranted’’ Top ~ 
; $39.76 buys a clasay stick seat Runabout Lis 
with all genuine leather trimmings and double-braced shafts; $69.95 buys Q "i 
n’’ Surrey with curtains and storm apron. Write for new f 
free catalog showing full line of 1916 model rigs-- -all made of tough, close 
grained, stringy highland hickorv and on all of which we save you money. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 SHOCKOE LANE, RICHMOND VA, 















Lumber 
Refrigerator 


TENNESSEE 
STAVE SILO 


This is the veaZ Southern silo. 
Built by Southern folks for Southern 
folks. Big factory located near you. Quick 
shipment—a saving in freight—better lumber 
and better construction. Long leaf yellow 
ine (guaranteed 75 per cent heart pine)— 
onger lasting—more durable—keeps silage 
in better condition. Big,easy climbing ladder. 
Refrigerator doors on hinges—easy, to open 
and close. Li terms by ordering now. 
7 Get our low prices based 
Write Us upon Southern location 
—get complete description of this unbeatable 
construction. Write today. Address Silo Dept. 


The Knoxville Lumber Mfg. Co. 
210Randolph St. Kneaville, Tenn. 
~ dalee gut ong. ofp gn, wreirteind 





from Light Brahmas, White Orping- 
tons, Black Langshans, White Wyan- 


Egg dottes, Houdans, Buttercups, Anconas, 


Andalusians, $1.00 per 15. Baby chicks, 15 cents each. 


Walnut Grove Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 








THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15. 


Order Yours Today. 

















If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 
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| “FERTILIZER FACTS No. 30 
















































Your Growing 


Crops Like a 
Growing Child 
Need Feeding Often 


Now that your growing crops are above ground, and 
oing good, give them a helping hand, toward maturity, 
y a second and even a third application of fertilizer. 

In the case of cotton it will not only increase the yield 
and improve the quality of lint and seed but will hasten 
its maturity and beat the boll weevil. 


With corn and other crops, past experience has shown this 
method of cultivation is not only expedient but necessary to get the 
best yields possible. The plant food placed in the soil previous to 
planting will be largely consumed by the plant by June. It is time 
then to feed them again and help them grow. It is not too late 
now to overcome a bad start by a second and then a third application 
of fertilizer. 

Write to-day jor revised Bulletin No. 11 on 


“SECOND AND THIRD APPLICA- 
TION OF FERTILIZERS.’’ Also Bulletin 


No. 9,0n “FIGHT THE BOLL WEEVIL wi iced 
WITH FERTILIZER.” on 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U. $. A. 
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to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


If You Have Wool 


blankets, ship it to 





af 


Chatham Mfg. Co, QC 
B7)>) 
) 


ELKIN, N. C. 








They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been mak- 
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ORGANIZED MARKETING 


It Is One of the Farmers’ Biggest 
Problems—Some Lessons from New 
York 


U‘. IN New York farmers are hav- 
ing a fight to maintain a new de- 
partment recently established in that 
state known as the “Foods and Mar- 
kets Department.” 
The commission 
men, and handlers 
of farm products 
who have been 
getting about 65 
cents out of each 
dollar have mus- 
tered all their 
fighting strength, 
inciuding a large 
portion of the 
press, in efforts to defeat the purpose 
of the Foods and Markets Depart- 
ment and to create public sentiment 
against it. To use the language of the 
Rural New Yorker, “they know that 
any increase in the 35-cent dollar 
must come out of the graft mixed in 
with the remaining 65 cents.” 


* * * 








MR. GREEN 


How far is it practical for govern- 
mental agency to go in efforts to 
bring about marketing reforms is still 
a question for consideration by those 
who expect help through governmen- 
tal agencies. Commenting on this 
particular phase of the problem the 
Rural New Yorker says: 


“Are we not justified therefore 
in assuming that the men con- 
nected with official or educational 
agriculture feel that they are lim- 
ited to discussion of production 
or perfunctory or indefinite talk 





about marketing? We knew that 
before, but we wanted to make it 
entirely clear to our readers. We 
are not finding fault. The pres- 
ent situation is the legitimate out- 
come of political conditions. For 
half a century our farmers have 
been accepting “education” as 
their share of public benefits, while 
the other classes have received 
special privilege, direct gifts and 
direct and special legislation. As 
a result the farmers have been 
obliged to beg for the support of 
their educational work, while the 
other classes, like the transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and business 
interests, have dominated the sit- 
uation. Thus it cannot be won- 
cered that men who are support- 
ed by these agricultural funds feel 
the restraining power of the hand 
which controls the supply.” 
ae 
As long as more than half the 
wealth which farmers create every 
year goes tothe handlers of farm pro- 




















ing blankets for thirty-seven years and will treat you right. 
ink 7 


E“FAV( A U ‘ 


DO YOU WANT $15.00 A DAY? 


Home canned goods, properly canned, bring highest prices at stores--demand is greater than 

supply. You can make $200 to $500 or more a season, canning fruits and vegetables 
for this trade, either your own surplus or canning for your neighbors on percentage or 
for cash. BUT YOU MUST HAVE A CANNER THAT WILL PRO- 
DUCE FIRST CLASS GOODS. $) 3 0 


The “Favorite” Home Canner 24725 


is endorsed by covert ment, canning clubs and every user. It is better because scienti- 
fically built to give most heat units with less fuel, therefore cans quicker, better and 
cheaper. Write now for information, prices, booklet; tells about money-making in 
canning. Labels and Tin Cans furnished. 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Post Office Box 13 WILMINGTON, N. C. 

























































































When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 











ducts, the problem of organized mar- 


| keting will tower above all other agri- 


| cultural problems in economic impor- 
tance. It is one thing to create 
| wealth, but it is altogether another 
thing to be able to retain a fair and 
just proportion of the wealth created. 
One thing is clearly evident, and that 
is, we are never going to get any real 
market reforms until we are ready to 
fight for them and can find men who 
will do the fighting out in the open, 
and we can’t expect much fighting to 
| be done by our educational and agri- 
cultural departments if special inter- 
| ests are permitted to hold chloroform 
| up to the faces of these institutions. 

If the situation is the “legitimate 
outcome of political conditions,” then 
the situation must be rather hopeless, 
indeed, so far as getting market re- 
forms through governmental agencies 
is concerned, and we may have to 
content ourselves for some years to 
come, at least, with the limited re- 
sults of voluntary codperation as it 
is developed in separated localities 
; here and there. Toes 











WHERE CANDIDATES STAND 





Answers to Questions Submitted for 
Consideration by State Farmers’ 
Union 


T A recent meeting of the State 

Farmers’ Union Council of North 
Carolina, the following resolution 
was adopted: 


“Whereas, believing that our 
would appreciate knowing more 
how candidates stand on all the 
portant the state, 
be it 

“Resolved the State Council of the 
North Farmers’ Union, that we 
hereby instruct our Secretary to send to the 
avowed 


farmers 
definitely 
really im- 
issues before therefore, 
by 
Carolina 


eandidates for Governor and other 
state offices in each political party and other 
candidates as soon as they announce them- 
selves, a copy of this resolution, and offer 
candidates an opportunity to express 
themselves as briefly and explicitly as possi- 
ble affecting rural interest 
approved last of the State 
Union as follows (including sub- 

mission of appropriate constitutional amend- 
ment where necessary): 

1. Repeal of the merchant’s crop lien. 

2. Provisions permitting neighborhoods to 
adopt race segregation in land ownership. 

3. A just and equitable system of tax- 
ation, (a) lightening the burdens upon labor 
by putting a larger proportion on _ inheri- 
tances, (b) with constitutional. provision for 
a lower rate on resident than on absentee 
landlords and (c) increased rate on lands 
held out of use. 


such 


on the measures 
at the session 
Farmers‘ 


4, Provision for incorporating rural com- 
munities, 

5. Initiative and referendum. 

6. A stringent anti-usury law, and laws 
regulating banks as public service corpor- 
ations. 

7. Giving some official authority to regu- 
late insurance rates. 

8. A state warehouse system 
like the South Carolina plan. 

9. A simplified and popuiarized Torrens 
system of registering land titles, 

10. for furnishing text-books 
to the people at cost. 

11. Requiring retained attorneys for pub- 
service corporations to sever 
nections before entering the Legislature. 

“Resolved 2. That candidates’ answers be 
printed on the Farmers’ Union Page of The 
Progressive Farmer as far as practicable. 

“Resolved 3. 
Local Union 


somewhat 


Provisions 


lic such con- 


That we suggest that each 
ask county legislative 
dates to express themselves on these 


candi- 
issues 
through the local press of each county, to- 
gether with the questions of salary instead 
of fee systern for county officers, abolition of 
county treasurer’s office, or substituting com- 
mission form of government.”’ 

In response to this request, replies 
from a number of candidates have 
been received, some of which appear 
herewith, and others will appear next 
week and later, including replies from 
candidates in both political parties. 


I—Answer of Col. J. Bryan Grimes, 
candidate for Democratic nomination 
for Secretary of State: 


Mr. E. C. Faires, 
Secretary, N. C. Farmers’ Union, 
etc., Aberdeen, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Faires :— 


Answering the eleven interrogator- 
ies contained in your letter of April 
12, I beg to make the following re- 
plies: 

1. The present crop lien system is 
unsatisfactory. I think both farmers 
and merchants are dissatisfied with 
its operation. Some method of ob- 
taining cheaper credit should be de- 
vised by which the farmer, or tenant, 
can be protected from extortionate 
prices and usurious interest, which at 
the same time will secure the mer- 
chant in an honest business; but we 
should provide such a system before 
we destroy the only means by which 
so large a class of our worthy citizens 
can secure financial aid. At present, 
the merchant is the only help that 
many farmers have in securing ad- 
vances or credit. I hope some feasi- 
ble plan for a rural credit system can 
be adopted which will enable us to 
abolish the crop lien law and secure 
the relief these farmers and tenants 
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need, as merchants would sell to 
them much cheaper for cash. 

2. The principle of race segrega- 
tion in land ownership is all right, if 
its just and practical application can 
be worked out. 

3. Inheritance taxes should be in- 
creased, and better facilities should 
be provided for their collection. I 
favored and voted for the adoption of 
the Constitutional Amendments sub- 
mitted in 1914 which would have made 
possible a more equitable system of 
taxation of farm property: 

4. "I favor the incorporation of ru- 

ral communities. I think the organi- 
zation of such communities is one of 
the best and surest ways of increas- 
ing the comfort, health and wealth of 
country homes. 
_ 5. Ihave no objection to the initia- 
tive and referendum; but our repre- 
sentatives are passed upon by us ev- 
ery two years and we have full pow- 
er to originate and absolutely govern 
all legislation. The farmers, repre- 
senting 80 per cent of the voters of 
the state, can write into the laws ev- 
ery principle that chey unitedly ad- 
vocate, if they are in earnest about 
supporting the measures they want 
and electing the men who truly rep- 
resent them. 

6 I favor a stringent usury law 
and strict laws regulating banks. A 
bank which violates the law and prac- 
tices usury should forfeit its charter. 


7. I favor a Commission with pow- 
er to adjust insurance rates, so that 
they may be fair both to the compan- 
ies and to the insurer. 

8. I have for 15 years advocated a 
state warehouse system, as my record 
shows. Our farmers have lost many 
thousands of dollars because of the 
lack of such a system. 

9. Our present land registration 
system is cumbersome and should be 
revised and simplified. The Torrens 
Law should be amended to meet this 
need, 

10. I favor furnishing school text 
books at the lowest possible price to 
be obtained. 

11. I think that an attorney who is 
retained by a public service corpora- 
tion should sever such connection be- 
fore entering the Legislature as a 
inember; but in my judgment the 
only certain way by which the people 
can keep their Legislatures free from 
such influences is to exercise greater 
vigilance in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives. I think these provisions 
should also apply to members of Con- 


gress. 


As a farmer, a member of the 
Grange, the Alliance and the Farm- 
ers’ Union, my record shows that 
from my earliest manhood I have 
steadfastly, in written articles and 
speeches, taken an advanced position 
for every measure which I believed 
to be for the social and industrial 
betterment of the farmers of North 
Carolina. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 
I am sincerely, 

J. BRYAN GRIMES. 


Il.—Answer of Major W. A. Gra- 
ham, candidate for nomination for 
Commissioner of Agriculture: 


1. Repeal the merchants’ crop lien. 
To repeal pure and simple and in- 
stanter would cause inconvenience 
and in some cases positive harm. It 
would be better for the farmer to 
abolish its use by raising his supplies 
as far as possible. If he must have 
credit let it be for cash at different 
dates during the year so as to be able 
to control the price he pays. Now 
that nearly all the cash is kept in 
banks this can be done.. More rural 
cash and rations is the important 
item. 

2. Neighborhoods to act on segre- 
gation. The question is now before 
the United States Supreme Court; 
wait until they decide what can be 
done and then act. «It is not always 
expedient to do all that you have the 
power to do. “Neighborhoods” will 
not answer; it must be a unit with 
certain bounds before a law can ap- 
ply. . 

3. Systems of Taxation. This has 


bothered the lawmakers since the 
formation of the government. (a) In- 
heritance tax is all right. (b) It is 
doubtful if you can have a different 
rate of taxation for citizens and non- 
residents. Would not an extra tax on 
vacant land prevent to some extent 
holding land for children and compel 
investment in other kinds of proper- 
ty? I wish to leave each of my chil- 
dren 100 acres. 

4. Rural communities. 
committee directing this. 

5. Initiative and referendum. We 
struggled for centuries for represen- 
tative government. Would refer the 
law-maker and not the law. The re- 
sult of the vote on the Constitutional 
Amendments show that the people 
cannot be depended on to give careful 
attention to these matters, especially 
where there is more than one ques- 
tion. Of course, where there is one 
important question it is the best 
means of settling it, but frequent el- 


Am now on 


ections on unimportant questions 
would not be desirable. 
6. Anti-usury. Yes, sir, but the 


law should be the same for state and 
National transactions. 

7. Authority to regulate insurance 
rates. This is a question I have never 
examined carefully. 

8. The South Carolina warehouse 
system is founded on the North Car- 
Olina warehouse system 1777-1905. 
Senator McLaurin did me the cour- 
tesy at the meeting concerning cotton 
in Washington, D. C., in 1914, to say 
that he got the idea from a conversa- 
tion with me on North Carolina ware- 
houses. In 19141 published an article 
in the papers and formulated a plan 
which showed that warehouses could 
ke established even under the present 
law. Those who have kept up with 
the times will recall my article in The 
Progressive Farmer in Alliance times 
as to the sub-treasury and warehouse 
system. 

§. Torrens System. This should be 
voluntary. Most of our citizens run 
back to a royal grant and it is not 
necessary to annoy them. If we have 
a system, the lawyers’ fees should be 
fixed by law. 

10. Furnishing text books. I drew 
a bill for this 16 years ago. Just 
compare the prices of Sunday school 
supplies with what is paid for ordin- 
ary school supplies. 

11. As to attorneys for public ser- 
vice corporations, the people know 
the men they have, and can use the 
initiative and referendum on _ this 
question. 

I do not think that there is any one 
of these questions upon which a par- 
ty could frame its platform or afford 
to vote against a nomination, because 
any man might not favor one or more 
of them, provided he favored other 
questions of more vital importance. 

Respectfully, 
W. A. GRAHAM. 
‘i  ® 

The answer of Mr. S. H. Hobbs, 
candidate for Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, is brief: “I heartily endorse 
all eleven propositions advocated by 
the Farmers’ Union.” Next week we 
hope to publish the answers of Mr. 
A. J. McKimmon, Hon. T. W. Bickett 
and Hon. E. L. Daughtridge, also of 
Mr. A. L. French, Republican candi- 
date for Commissioner of Agriculture. 





THE PROSPECT FOR OATS 


Conditions Unpromising in the South- 
east For a Large Yield—How Oat 
Clippers Would Increase the De- 
mand For Oats 


HE PROSPECTS are, so far as 
the writer can learn, that the oat 
crop of the Cotton Belt is going to 
be poor. The report is that in some 
of the parts of Louisiana where this 
is an important crop, rust and other 
unfavorable conditions have rendered 
a good yield impossible. The dry 
weather that extended up to the third 
of May in Central Alabama is report- 
ed by travellers as having also been 
generally prevalent through Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
The period covered by the drouth 








is a critical one in the life of the oat 
plant. Its effect has been to shorten 
the straw to the point at which many 
heads will escape the binder, mower 
or cradle, or be left cut in the field. 
It has also prevented the usual 
amount of stooling, or thickening of 
the stand. 

Another factor in the poor condi- 
tion of the oat crop is the fact that 
only a small fraction of the usual 
amount of nitrate of soda was this 
year applied to oats. On much poor 
land, especially when April or May is 
dry, cither a preceding legume or else 
nitrate of soda is almost essential to 
growth of such a length of straw of 
Red Rust-proof: oats as to permit 
their being harvested without great 
waste. 

In spite of dry weather and high 
prices of fertilizers those who have 
used a small or moderate amount of 
nitrate of soda judiciously on oats 
have the prospect of getting a profit 
from its use. The only good crops 
that we have seen on poor to medium 
land.this year, are those where some 
nitrogen was applied. 

The lesson which is impressed on 
me by the poor prospect for a yield 
of oats in the central part of the Cot- 
ton Belt is-that farmers should not 
rush their oats on the market at the 
low prices now prevailing. They may 
be inclined to contract for the early 
delivery of their oats at too low a 
price in order to get them on the 
market before Western oats are 
threshed. But it seems to me that 
there is more danger in the competi- 
tion of early-sown Southern oats with 
the left-over part of the tremendous 
American crop of the past year than 
is likely to occur from competition 
with the crop of Western oats of the 
1916 crop, which can scarcely equal 
the unprecedented crop of 1915. 

If the rain which has begun to fall 
in some parts of Alabama as I write, 
May 3, should be general, and should 
make possible a medium yield in the 
South, the best way for this section 
to become relatively independent of 
Western competition on oats, is to 
install a large number of oat clipping 
machines. 


At nearly every gin a clipper is 
needed, as well as on farms having 
any considerable acreage in oats and 
a gasoline engine or other engine. 
These machines are not expensive, 
the smaller sizes selling for less than 
$150. Their use raises the price of 
Southern oats by about one to two 
cents per bushel, if used for feed. 
What is more important, oat clippers 
vastly enlarge the market and de- 
mand for Southern oats, since too 
many feeders have an unfounded 
prejudice against feeding bearded 
oats unless first clipped. 

Clipped oats weigh more per meas- 
ured bushel, and hence a greater 
weight can be put into the standard 
five-bushel oat sack. To this extent 
clipping partly pays for itself by re- 
ducing the cost of sacks, which are 
high this season. Even for planting 
clipped oats have some advantage, 
since they are apt to “feed out” more 
uniformly through the grain drill, 
thus giving a more even stand. But 
the main reason for clipping is to ex- 
tend indefinitely the demand for 
Southern oats by enabling them to 
compete as feed oats in Southern 
cities with Western oats, which are 
usually free from beards, whether 
clipped or not. J. F. DUGGAR. 





NOT THAT KIND 


The business agent for a Chautauqua went 
to a prosperous town to see some of the na- 
tives with regard to booking a performance 
and finally landed in the office of Jones. 

“Yes, Iam Mr. Jones,” said the occupant. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“IT called to see you about a Chautauqua,” 
returned the visitor. 

“Nothing doing,’ curtly answered Jones. 
“My wife and I have already decided on a 
car of another make.’”’—Exchange. 
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Care of Cured Meat 


O NOT sprinkle meat with borax 

to keep off the skippers, but wrap 
it thoroughly and hang in airy place 
where the mice cannot get at it. The 
best method of wrapping meat for 
keeping over summer is to enclose 
first in a cloth flour sack and then in 
a paper flour sack; tie the ends of 
the sack tight enough so that flies 
cannot get around the string. 

Pieces of meat should not touch 
each other or they will mold consid- 
erably. In damp,. muggy weather 
cured meat will mold in spite of all 
you can do. The mold, however, is 
only on the surface and can easily be 
removed. Do not hang the meat in a 
damp basement or the mold will be 
excessive. Do not try to hold the 
shoulders until fall, as the mold pene- 
trates into the fatty tissue of the 
shoulder and there is considerable 
waste in removing this moldy part. 
The ham muscle is more compact and 
the loss in removing the moldy part 
is very small. 

If the smokehouse is dark and fly- 
tight the meat can be kept through 
the summer without wrapping.—P. F. 
Trowbridge, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 











STANDAREI 
er, 


The Standard Farm 
Papers 


All Members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 1,000 
Circulation Line Lines 


The Progressive 
’ 174,121 80 = .80 


Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 

Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 

Farmer, 

Philadetphia, Pa. 
(Rute 25c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 


Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 
St. Paul. Minn. 


The Farmer’s Wife, 750,000 $3.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wallace’sF ar mer, 
Des Moines, ia. 

Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Pacific Rural Press, | 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1,863,465 $8.43}4 $5.22% 
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These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















Varieties guaranteed. 
TIFT FARMS, 





H. H. TIFT, JR., Mgr., 


“PORTO RICO” and “NANCY HALL” POTATO PLANTS 
$1.50 per thousand up to 10,000; 


above 10,000 $1.25. 
Prompt shipment. 


TIFTON, GA. 
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HUSTLER aay | SAW 









i 
“*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, cetl- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 











. = 
Celebrated FOX brand-made per roi 
of pure wool felt saturated 
in best grade asphalt-tough- Cs 
v| est weather resister known. 1 
Theideal roof for alloutbuild- ply 
ings. Any can lay it; 
W nearly fireproof; contains no 2 0 
tar nor pulp; wont stick in s 
rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 2 ply 
grade rolis of 108 sq. ft.-no 
seconds nor short lengths. 
Nails and cement included. s 5 0 
Guaranteed by one of largest 4 
old reliable Richmond houses. by 
Write for big circular and free samples, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 E. Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 














MOONSHINE 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


Mellow as a Harvest Moon 
—Tough and Chewy— 
It Lasts! 


Ask your dealer to supply you 
with MOONSHINE—he knows. 


BAILEY BROS., inc., (Not in a Trust.) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















mje UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 
At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
80 years, a thorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. . 
For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


bg" -Do You Wanta Good Job? 


Own a pleasant, money-making business right at home, 














lor spare time, Become our Factory Salesman and 
Distributor. No experience needed. Our new invention 
the 1917 Model Benefiel Mandi-T ool, is a Jack of 
All Trades and Master of Each, Lifting and Pullin 
Machine; ire Stretcher,Splicer, and Mender; Post an 
Stump Puller; Jack; Hoist; Press; Vise and complete 
Handi-Kit. More powerful than 40 men. 2 sales a da: 
means $150 profit a month. Backus took 27 orders in 1 
hours—profit $95, Many sell 4 to 12 every day, Demon- 
trator loaned. Ask for our proposition and selling plans. 


Chas. E. Benefiel Co., 





GT: ‘ Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 

um Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
wren’ Landscape Designers 
x*eG@ape Send for our Catalogue—free 











SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Nancy Hall, Early Carolina, Early Golden, Big Stem 
Jersey, Yellow and Red Jersey, and White Yams, 
1,000, $1.50, 5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000; 

100 postpaid 35 cents. 

For the past twenty years I have made a specialty 
and propagation of the Sweet Potato. Can guar- 
antee you strong healthy plants, prompt shipment, 

and good order delivery. Descriptive list free. 








H. AUSTIN, FELTON, DEL. 


SEED PEANUTS 


The original type of “Virginia Jumbo” and 
Running peanuts mixed is the safest and 
most profitable. Price 4%4c per pound, sub- 
ject to market fluctuations. | Terms—cash 
with order. Correspondence invited. 


J. P. GAY 
Franklin, Va. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





ALL ROUND THE FARM 











one gallon of oil. ’ 
Thin cotton and corn to a stand. 


violets to control red spider. 





MAY JOBS FOR BUSY FARMERS 





May is the time to keep crops clean of grass. 

Plant soy beans, cowpeas and sorghum for fall grazing your hogs. 

Feed chickens the Clemson egg mash all the time. Spray the roosts and all 
nests with kerosene oil and carbolic acid to kill mites. One-half pint acid to 


Tie up young shoots from grape vines. 

Remove all suckers from the fruit trees. 

Look for rust and smut in grain fields. If present write for information. 
Spray peaches, apples, grapes, tomatoes and Irish potatoes. 

Plant bottom corn to escape bud worm. 

Frequent shallow cultivations control root louse. Destroy poke weed ana 


—Clemson College Bulletin. 








CARE OF CREAM ON THE FARM 


Good Cream Means Good Butter, and 
This in Turn Enables the Creamery 
to Pay More tor Cream 


PERSON is interested in an arti- 

cle or subject only to the extent 
that this article or subject will bene- 
fit him. The care of cream on the 
farm will interest you only to 
the extent of the price you will re- 
ceive for the butter fat in the cream. 
The price you receive for cream is 
governed as a rule by the price the 
creamery receives for butter. The 
price the creamery receives for but- 
ter depends upon quality. It stands 
to reason that extra quality butter 
cannot be made from poor quality 
cream. You know that the best quality 
of bread cannot be made out of poor 
quality of flour or wheat, and you 
sell wheat according to quality. 

Today competition in many locali- 
ties is very keen among the cream 
buyers, and when the buyer tells you 
that he will pay just as much for your 
neighbor’s old, rotten, sour, abused 
can of cream as he does for your rich, 
clean, properly handled cream, he is 
paying the neighbor for something he 
is not getting, and it is unfair to you. 

The care of cream begins the mo- 
ment milk is drawn from the udder of 
the cow, and since milk is one of the 
most delicate and nourishing of hu- 
man foods, it is of utmost importance 
that it be produced under proper san- 
itation and cleanliness. The cows 
should be kept clean and _ healthy, 
they should receive wholesome feed 
and gentle, kind treatment. The milk- 
ers and all who handle milk should 
appreciate cleanliness and thoroughly 
clean all cans, pails, strainers and 
separator bowls every time they are 
used. 

A good housewife does not leave 
the dishes standing over-night and 
use them again for breakfast without 
washing them. And still the small 
particles of food left on the supper 
dishes are far less repulsive and ob- 
jectionable than the dirty, filthy, of- 
ten bloody, matter, that collects in 
the form of slime on the separator 
bowl. The tinware and the separa- 
tor bowl should first be rinsed in 
lukewarm. water to remove all milk 
particles; then they should be thor- 
oughly scrubbed in- warm water to 
which a good washing powder has 
been added. Use no soap or soap 
powder, and do not wipe or dry with 
dish rag, but instead immerse in boil- 
ing hot water for a few minutes, and 
after that invert and place in sun- 
light outside until dried. Milk and 
cream absorb odors as a sponge does 
water. Mainly for this reason, do 
not feed the cows strong flavored 
feeds, like silage, cabbage, turnips, 
etc., just before milking time. Do not 
keep milk in musty cellars or near 














Save your papers and get a binder, 


strong smelling vegetables, or in the 
cooking odors of the kitchen. If you 
have a milk house, do not let the 
men and boys on the farm use it for 
| storing their old clothes, harness or 
| other strong smelling material. 

The creamery prefers a rich or 
heavy cream because it reduces the 
amounte to handle,- reduces’. the 





amount of buttermilk, hence less 
pounds of butter fat are lost during 
churning, and it requires less labor to 
operate, and it produces a _ better 
grade of butter. 

Do not mix warm cream just separ- 
ated with the cold cream you already 
have in the can, but allow it sufficient 
time to cool, then stir with a large 
spoon or cream stirrer. Have cream 
standing in water in a cool place and 
deliver to creamery at least twice a 
week during warm weather and not 
less than once weekly during the 
winter. G. M. BOCK. 





COTTON RESISTANT TO “BOLL 
ROT” 





Some Experiment Station Results 
That Throw Light on This Problem 


NTHRACNOSE or boll rot of cot- 

ton is one of the greatest enemies 
of the cotton crop, losses varying ac- 
cording to the favorableness of the 
season for the development of the 
fungus that causes it. Considerable 
work has been done by plant breed- 
ers and seed men of the Southern 
states with respect to selection for 
the resistance of this disease, and it 
can be stated that it has been found 
that certain varieties are more re- 
sistant to anthracnose than others, 
and that seed selected from plants 
that are highly resistant maintain 
their characteristics of high resist- 
ance to a marked degree. 

For the purpose of determining 
how resistant different varieties and 
selections are to this disease, severe 
tests have been made. A variety 
known to be very susceptible has 
been planted in adjoining hills and 
rows with plants that are supposed 
to be resistant. In such a test con- 
ducted at the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture the variety known to 
be very susceptible proved true to 
reputation, and developed anthrac- 
nose to the utmost degree, there be- 
ing 100 per cent loss. 

Under such conditions, one is cer- 
tain that other varieties of cotton 
growing close to the affected one, 
have been subjected to as severe a 
test as ever they will confront under 
field conditions. Therefore their be- 
havior would be an index to their real 
resistance to anthracnose. A similar 
line of work, similar varieties being 
used, has been carried on at the Ex- 
periment Station of North Carolina. 
Therefore the check on results is 
quite complete. 

It is of interest to note that the re- 
sults of tests at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture and the Ex- 
periment Station of North Carolina 
conform very closely. 

In selecting cotton seed for planting 
one of the chief considerations must 
be that the variety matures quickly 
so as to avoid the ravages of the boll 
weevil as much as possible. If, there- 
fore, a variety can be found that is 
both quick maturing and resistant to 
disease, the planter will be fortunate. 
It seems that plants that are resist- 
ant to anthracnose are as a rule 
also highly resistant to other diseases, 
especially wilt. 


The order in which varieties tested 
at the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, stood with reference to re- 
sisting the boll rot is as follows: Col- 
lege No. 1, Sunbeam 60, Cook’s, Mo- 
della, Sunbeam 80, Toole,: Simpkins, 
Half-and-Half. The Half-and-Half 
variety was a total loss. Two years 
tests have been made with these ~a- 
rieties, and one year tests have keen 
made with others, the one-year test 
showing up Lewis, Dixie and Cleve- 
land favorably. 

The varieties that showed up best 
for disease resistance also showed 
largest yields for the first two pick- 
ings, indicating that they would be 
suitable for boll weevil conditicns. 

CHARLES A. WHITT: * 
Georgia State College of Agz‘>..” sre, 





West Florida Farmers Organize 


EST Florida farmers are codp- 

erating more than ever this year. 
Several codperative organizations 
have been effected this spring for 
various purposes. E. S. Pace, Dis- 
trict Agent for the University of 
Florida Extension Division, reports 
that farmers around Telogia, in Lib- 
erty County, have organized for buy- 
ing fertilizers and other supplies. 
They also intend to meet regularly to 
discuss common problems. 

Quincy has a cantaloupe club, 
which will control bout 100 acres. 
Shipments will be made from Gretna, 
according to the Gadsden County 
Times. A sweet potato growers’ as- 
sociation has been formed at Boni- 
fay. These farmers have bought 
draws*together and plan to plant at 
the same time so that they can ship 
together. Farnters near Greensboro 
are buying seeds and fertilizers co- 
Gperatively. 

At Santa Rosa, in the Southern 
part of Walton County, farmers have 
formed the Santa Rosa Growers’ As- 
sociation. They had an_ excellent 
farmers’ institute recently. They 
plan to buy seeds, ground limestone, 
fertilizers and other supplies codp- 
eratively. They have a meeting each 
week and practically every farmer in 
the vicinity is a member. 

Several west Florida counties have 
decided to eradicate the cattle tick. 
Each county has a director who is 
representative of the west Florida 
association and who is chairman of 
the local associations of his county. 
In Escambia county the tick organi- 
zation forms a local branch of the 
Crops Improvement Association. 





Contagious Abortion 


‘*TS THERE any such thing as conta- 

gious abortion? Two of my cows 
have lost their calves within the last 
two weeks, both of them had been 
carrying the calves for about six 
months. The cows have been in a 
good barn all winter and have been 
fed on ensilage, hay, straw and corn 
stover, and are fat and seem to be in 
the very best condition. What would 
you advise me to do? 

EB. MG. 
Montrose, Va. 





Answer by Dr. W. G. Chrisman.— 
Cows do suffer from a disease known 
as contagious abortion. This is one 
of the most serious diseases we have 
and also one of the hardest to treat. 
With general care and the use of an- 
tiseptics and disinfectants you will 
receive the best results. It is wise to 
isolate the infected animals from the 
remainder of the herd. If you will 
wash-the genital organs of these fe- 
males with a creolin solution you will 
likely receive good results. 





Uncle Ephraim came up to his supply mere 
chant the other day and said: ‘‘Marse John, 
times is tighter than I ever seed ’em before. 
Do. you know, Marse John, I can’t get no 
mohey at all? No, sir, I can’t get nuthin’! 
I can’t even get hold of a nickel! Do you 
know, Marse John, hit actually looks like 
f’ll have to go to preachin’ in order to make 
a livin’. I done it once and I.ain’t too good 
to-do it again!’’"—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Saturday, May 13, 1916] 


THE LEAF BLISTER MITE OF 
PEAR AND APPLE 





A Serious Enemy and Some Suggest- 
ions for Its Control 


ED or green blister-like spots ap- 

pearing in the early spring on the 
foliage of the apple and pear are us- 
ually due to the leaf blister mite. This 
is not an insect but a small animal, in- 
visible to the unaided eye, which at- 
tacks standard varieties of pear and 
apple trees and often inflicts serious 
damage. Where trees are seriously 
infested, the premature fall of both 
fruit and leaves may result. In such 
cases a special application of lime- 
sulphur wash or other spray may be 
necessary. Ordinarily, however, the 
regular orchard spraying is sufficient 
to control the mite. Badly-infested 
branches of the pear trees may be cut 
off and burned. Care should be taken 
not to confuse the work of the mite 
with the leaf-spot disease or the re- 
sults of heavy spraying. 

Describing the leaf blister mite, 
showing how it may be recognized, 
and giving methods for its control, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a new Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 722, “The Leaf Blister 
Mite of Pear and Apple,” by A. L. 
Quaintance. The leaf blister mite 
passes the winter beneath the bud 
scales. There it waits for the open- 
ing of the buds and attacks the young 
leaves as soon as they push out in the 
spring. The tiny animals bore small 
holes from the underside of the 
leaves into the interior where they 
lay their eggs. This causes the small, 
pimple-like galls on the upper surface 
of the leaves. The spots later in- 
crease in size, sometimes to one-eighth 
of an inch, and on the pear tree are 
red and often brilliantly colored as 
they grow. In the case of the apple, 
the eruptions lack the more brilliant 
coloring and are found more along 
the margin of the leaf. In both cases 
the spots finally turn brown or black, 
and if the pest is abundant the leaves 
become ruptured and wrinkled. 

Where orchards are seriously in- 
fested, lime-sulphur washes give ex- 
cellent results. They avoid the injur- 
ious effects upon fruit buds which 
sometimes result from the use of oil 
sprays. The wash should be applied 
thoroughly, coating the twigs and 
branches. 

A standard solution of kerosene 
emulsion may also be used. The stock 
solution should be diluted with five 
parts of water for spraying purposes. 
One application should be given in 
the late fall, as soon as most of the 
leaves have fallen, and another in the 
following spring, before the trees put 
out foliage. If it is possible to give 
only one treatment, the sprays should 
be used in the fall. At this time many 
of the mites have not yet gone to the 
bud scales, but occur in the down cov- 
ering the young wood, and hence are 
more easily killed. 





A Believer in Clover and Peas 


pick years ago my farm was in 
old fields and ditches; all the soil 
had about washed off. It had been 
worked by an unprogressive farmer, 


and was so poor it would hardly 
sprout peas. But it did sprout them 
for me. 


I began to sow peas and clover and 
I find them the best land-building 
plants I ever sowed. Rye is a good 
crop to turn under. The first year I 
farmed from about 15 acres about 7 
bales of cotton was picked. This 
would not do for a progressive farm- 
er, or any other one who wants to 
pay his fertilizer bills. So I began to 
sow and turn under clover, peas, and 
rye, and my land began to get better 
and my bales and pounds began to 
increase. 

I found that I could not run a farm 
with two horses, so I bought a mare, 
from which I have raised two good 
mules;which I am working on my farm. 
They-double-pay for themselves time 
after-time in many ways every year. 
“=In fact;-I could not: do without them. 


I soon learned that mixed stock 
would not pay. We’should have pure- 
bred hogs, chickens, and cows, pure- 
bred always pays in anything. 

I may say here that The Progres- 
sive Farmer is a pure-bred farm pa- 
per. It pays to read it, its instruct- 
ions have increased my cotton crop 
of 18 acres to 17 bales average, my 
corn to 27 bushels per acre on aver- 
age. 

I have my soil enriched, so the 
high-priced fertilizers dO not amount 
to much with me. S.O. MURPHY. 

Crouse, N..C. 





Factors in the Spread of Hog Cholera 


HE “open range” is by far the 

greatest factor in the spread of 
hog chealera according to observa- 
tions made in co6dperative work in 
Georgia conducted by the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Of the 250 outbreaks recorded, 
164 are traceable to lack of confine- 
ment of hogs to the premises of the 
owners. Freedom to range brings 
infected and uninfected hogs togeth- 


er sufficiently to make possibie the | 


rapid spread of the disease. 

The next most prolific source of 
cholera outbreaks recorded in this 
investigation is the infection harbor- 
ed on the premises. This means, of 
course, a lack of proper disinfection 
after a previous outbreak. 

The cause third in importance was 


found to be exposure ef hogs to sick | 


hogs in adjoining pasture or pens. 

All three of these causes are largely 
preventable, and until the utmost pos- 
sible is done in these directions there 
is little hope of stamping out the dis- 
ease. 

Immunity or temporary resistence 
to the disease brought about by the 
use of serum, of course, is invaluable, 
but no permanent riddance is afford- 
ed by this means alone. 


away from other hogs, by thorough 
disinfection of premises once iniect- 
ed, and by the use of serums can the 
disease be eradicated. 

C. Ao WHITTLE, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





Says Nut Grass Cannot Be Destroyed 
or coco 


UT 
N stroyed. I have known houses 
burned down over it, then it would 
come out again in 30 or 40 days. I 
lived on a farm in LeFlore County, 
Miss., for 25 years; found the coco 
there when I took possession of the 
land. Well, it has been spreading ever 
since, and I worked the land every 
year in cotton and corn, which only 
tended to cultivate it. I would make 
a bale of cotton per acre and about 35 
or 40 bushels of corn. We sold the 
plantation some time since. It is still 
making the same crops in spite of the 
coco grass and boll weevil. 

I at one time covered a part of the 
land about two inches deep in salt. 
That killed the grass as far as the 
salt reached, and killed the land as 
well; but when the land got back to 
its productiveness the grass did the 
same thing, and so it is. I have seen 
the stems grow through an Irish po- 
tato. No, sir, this coco grass cannot 
be killed. W. M. WEBSTER. 

Winona, Miss. 


grass cannot be de- 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has ruled active and firm this 

week, and prices have advanced 4 cent 
in the Savannah quotations. Considerable 
cotton has out at the higher 
but there has no special 
sell the holding stock. 
the improved tone 
mand for 
tendency in 


come level, 


been to 
promoting 
active de- 
unfavorable 

new crop, 


pressure 
Factors 
the 
consumption, a more 
the outlook for the 
and a more encouraging aspect in the in- 
ternational situation. Cold, wet weather is 
still further delaying the start of the crop in 
the western section, and cotton is coming 
up to a poor stand. Seed is extremely scarce 
and dear, so that the matter of replanting is 
a very serious one. On the whole, the crop 
is not getting .any~ better start: than it: got 
last year, if. as-good.. There.is also-a- grow~ 


have been 


Only by the | 
combination of keeping hogs fenced | 
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FFOLMAL 


MY PERSONAL GUARANTEE 

You have my personal guarantee to 
replace the piano at any time if de- 
fective in material or workmanship, 
If you can write a stronger guarantee, 


| At the end of that time if this 

CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANO 
is not found to be the sweetest toned 
piano you have ever heard, you may 
return it to me and I will pay freight 
BOTH WAYS. 


write it. I will sign it. 
SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE Write today for beautiful catalog. 
We have in stock these slightly 


I want you to test the Crafts Cabi- used pianos, at bargain prices: 




























net Graad Piano in the quiet of your Lindeman, former price $500, now $210 

own home. I want you to be the Schubert.. former price 275, now 103 

judge, your friends the jury. I will Kingsley... former price 300, now 149 

be satisfied with the verdict. Crafts.... former price 450,now 267 

— ‘ Fifty music lessons free to every 
THREE YEARS TO PAY purchaser of a Crafts Cabinet Grand 
I allow you to arrange your own Piano. 

terms of payment for these guaran- 

teed pianos. My contract is very lib- Write me 

eral. In case of death I cancel un- Personally 

paid balance and give your family 

receipt in full. President 





A.J, Grafts, Piano Co. 


FACTORY WAREROOSIS 2/6 NORTH 2NDO.S7. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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 DOESN’T COST MUCH BUT WORTH A LOT TO You 


Always Ready 
For Threshing 
When You’re Ready 


Capacities from 20 
to 120 Bushels Per 
Hour . 





5 






Here's your thresher, Even with a small acreage of grain, this isjust the thing. 
take up much room and it’s made to co good work. 
gether and buy it and do your own threshing. 


1 : It doesn’ 
You and your neighbors could club to- 
It’s a money-saver. 


oe THRESHERS 


For 75 years we’ve being making a Thresher for every require- 

ment. These handle millomaize, Kaffir-corn, feterita, sorghum 

rice, rye, wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas and grass seed. And 

Threshers, Horse they do the work quickly and cleanly. Before buying a thresh- 
Powats,. Gaw Machines .o: send for our Catalog. It’s free. 


and Gasoline Engines A.W.GRAY’S SONS, 20 SOUTH St., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


























ing to 
acreage increase, 
Latest indications are that the consumption 
this year will be as much as 15,000,000 bales, 
if so much can be obtained at anything like 
a reasonable price. This is 3,000,000 bales 
more than the year’s crop, and will wip 
the old surplus. 


disposition modify estimates of the 










Special 8 oz. duck complete 
with tic ropes $25 per 100. Water 
and mildew proofed $5 extra. 
Send 50c for sample. Larger 
sizes and stack and machine 
covers at low prices. 

Makers of Famous Kant Come Ott 

Cow Biankets 

Fond du Lac Awning & Tent Co. 
Dent. 80 Fond du Loc, Wis. 


GROCERIE 


Let us help you cut the grocery 















® 0 
without tic ropes, size 
ut 3 1-2x3 1-2 ft. 


out | 
This most important fact is 
not as yet realized by the trade at large; but 
America wants 7,500,000 and exports 
may be safely put as high as 5,500,000 bales. 
Then foreign stocks with cotton on the 
shows a decrease now of about 2,000,000, and 





bales 


way 


will undoubtedly be more than that by the bill down. Spotless Cut Rate 
gend of July. All of which adds up 15,000,000 | Grocery offers lowest prices on 
bales, The startling truth has developed | Pure food groceries, feed, an 
that the war has not really reduced the supplies. Write South’s Mail Order 


House forlatest grocery price list. Mailed FREE, 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


world’s cotton consumption; demand for war 
purposes has fully made up for the reduct- 
ion in the ordinary channels of use. It fol- 





Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 


fe ; Sh aoe ta me i 5 : White corn, 764@ 
lows that the new season will start without 78%c (delivered in Raleigh, 91% @93\c). 
the onerous handicap of a left-over surplus. No. 2 Yellow corn, 76% @79%c (delivered 


Savannah, Ca. W. T. WILLIAMS. in Raleigh, 914% @94%c). 


No. 1 Potatoes per barrel: New York, $2@ 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS $4; Pittsburg, $3@3.15; Cincinati, $3. 
No. 1—Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New 
Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- York, 50@90c (basket); Philadelphia, $1.50@ 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina, as 1-75; Washington, $1.75@2; Cincinnati, $2.00 


reported to the Division of Markets for the @2.15. 
































week ending Saturday, April 29. PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
- 2 COTTONSEED MEAL 
Y ° 

" 7.13, E 

* be ee 2 v owt 

Z a] s|se|ag 3 3s z 

> ry) ™ ea = “ 
Is n a a ae 3” w 3 ne ° a) 
Town bs 4 s > | ae} oe =3 Lr 

SEIS 1S | SlESIER = Town se | 88 | 22° 
Asheville ..-]$0.96|$0.57|81.35)$1.25|$3.00)$0,90 Se 65 o25 
Charlotte :..| 90] .60| 1.00] 1.50| 3.25} .75 ris Of EAs 
Durham ....| 1.00] .60] 1.25] ....| 3.00] 1.00 Charlotte ....... 12c_ | 60c {| | 2,000 
Fayetteville .91| .56| .85] 2.00! 3.50] .75 Durham ........ Ls eee boa ease 
Goldsboro LSS Beet eee swell evcal 0% Tewettevilico 11% c! Oe Ss cer caan 
Greenville 80} .60] 1.35] 1.50) 4.00] .70 Goldsboro .......| 11%c| MG Lace aeteee 
Hamlet 4.66: .GBi P20) 6. cel .ccsl 78. Greenville: ...2:c. | 11 %e!} i, a Pe oe ee 
aaa ee ae ee ee eee 11%¢e} Lt an Be pes 
Monroe .....} 1.00] .60] 1.00] 1.40] ....| 1.00 Maxton ......... | 1i%c| 60c 2,000 
New Bern... -75| +.60] 1.10] 1.05/ 3.00] .65 Monroe ......... | 12\%c] a See ee 
Newton ..... -90}. .65] 1.25] 1.75] 3.25] .45 (New Bern ...... | 11%c| 65ce | 2,000 
Ratetefh ** 225)" “SSS 4651.15] 135} -3725| °". 75° Newton ~. 22. 0...) 11%e] Ea PRP 
Rocky Mount}. .92/ .57| 1.60] ....|. 3.75]. .80 .Raletgh ........ | oy. Pee rig et eae 
Scotland N’ki. .90/° .58! 1.40] 1.45} 3.25] .75 Rocky Mount ...| pet, ale ary i PRA ore 
Winston-S’m [|~.75{ ~.56] 1726 or ches .85 Seotland Nick ..| 11%c gt eee 
Atlanta, Ga. .}-..%2) .< + .|-4.00|...3.]-.0.. 75 -Norfolk, Va; .....! 23 Met. is coe Besse 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 


editions made 
known on application. 











oO. L CG Pigs—iSilver strain) registered. 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C, 


POLAND-CHINA 


Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, ten weeks 
old, $6. W. G. Griffin, Edgerton, Va. 


Registered, big boned, 450-pound boar, $40. 
Pigs and sows all sold. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big vee 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, bo 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


HOLSTEINS 


Beacondale Farms—Newport News, V2., 
offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull 
calves at fifty to one hundred each. D. S. 
Jones. 


Great Holstein Bull—Fine pedigree. Some 
ancestry, 11 gallons: milk, 5 pounds butter 
daily. Weighs a ton. Great animal at rea- 
sonable price. Meridian College, Meridian, 
Miss. 


























JERSEYS 
Registered Jersey Bulls for Sale—All ages, 


Send for price list. Oakwood Farm, New- 
ton, N. C, 








z MACHINERY | 


Masters Plant Setter—$4, postpaid to 3rd 
zone. The best thing out. Chas, G. Medlin, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


For Sale Cheap—One Sharples 
Separator, size 8, capacity. 








Tubular 
Used about one 





year. Carolina Creamery Company, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 
HELP WANTED | 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—Energetic, sober, young man to 
clerk in grocery store, would prefer one who 
had some experience in meat market. Ref- 
erence required. S. D. Moody, Wilson, N. C, 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., ‘Box W-23.” 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Young Men with good morals may work 
now on college farm, pay part of expense 























next session, Meridian College, Meridian, 

Miss. 

| LIVESTOCK | 
BERKSHIRES 





Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Size, quality. 
Round Hill, Va. 

Berkshire Pigs—Six weeks old, $5 each. 
F. T. Buice, Hickory Grove, 8S. C. 

Registered Berkshires for Sale—Choice lot 


now ready. The Westminster School, Ruth- 
erfordton, N. C. 








F. H. James, 





‘ 








Berkshires of Quality—None better., Good 
Pigs, 10 weeks old, $7.50, either sex; or three 
for $20. L. P. Ellison, Sardis, Miss. 


Berkshires—Ten gilts and six boars, 6 to 
12 months old. Young pigs, 10 to 12 weeks 
old. Henry C. Wall, Rockingham, N. C. 


Pure-bred Berkshire pigs and_= service 
boars. Satisfaction guaranteed. Windy 
Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Carefully bred, 
excellent individuals, $8; pair, $15; Blue 
Ribbon boar, $40; will exchange, Jas. Bryan, 
Sumter, S. C. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Out of daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece and other large sows. 
Shipped on approval, farmer’s prices. W. 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 























SHORTHORNS 


Finely developed registered Scotch bull, 
Dam, a rare Cruickshanks Gwendoline, 
daughter of Randall by Whitehall Sultan. 
Sire, Commander of Fashion by Leader of 
Fashion, by Whitehall Marshall, by White- 
hall Sultan, Knapp School Farm, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
eggs $1 per 15. Dover Mull, Rt. 6, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—90-Day beans, $1.25; Chinese 
beans, $2.50. Write for prices on all kinds 
peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 





Look—15 pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs 
delivered for 75c. M. W. Jackson, Edenton, 
North Carolina. 


Young’s strain White Leghorn eggs, $1.00 
for 15. Baby chicks, 10c each. Ocmulgee 
Farm, Macon Ga. 


White Leghorn’s—Barron’s strain. Worid’s 
greatest layers. Eggs, $1 sitting. Leslie Bo- 
lick, Conover, N. C. 


Prize Winning Single Comb White Leg- 
horns—15 eggs, $1, postage paid; $5 per 
hundred. Safe delivery guaranteed. H. B. 
Graves, Pageland, S. 


“White Leghorns that lay—with the habit 
bred in them. Eggs for hatching from Bar- 
ron trapnested hens with big egg records. 
Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va. 




















5,000 Young strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chicks every week, hatched 
from our specially mated breeders, at 10c 
each, in lots of 25 or more. Hatching eggs 
per 15, $1.50; per 50, $3; per_100, $5. Place 
your order early. 


Co., Ensley, Ala. 
MINORCAS 


Black Minorca a 6 for $1. B. M. 
Hinshaw, Randleman, N. 


a 


White Orpington Eggs—Dollar 
Dan Sharpe, Asheboro, N. C. 














sitting. 





HORSES AND JACKS 
~-Shetlands—Cunningham, Brandy, va. 


~ Ponies for Sale—Dr. Julian C. ‘. Baum, Pop- 
lar Branch, N. C. 


~High-class Welch and Grade 
Julius McInnes, Darlington, S. C. 











Ponies— 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now $1.50 per 15. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms | 


Early Green Soja Beans, $3 bushel. Yel- 
low Mammoth Soja Beans $1.50 bushel f, o, 
b. cars. 8S. W. Woodley, Rt. 2, Box 64, 
Creswell, N. c. 


“Yokohama Velvet Beans—$2.50 per bushel, 
The kind that mature in North Carolina, 
Will grow where peas won’t. Mrs. EB. B. 
Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


Five Thousand Bushels Early Speckled 
Velvet Beans, at $1.50 per bushel. Cash 
with order. . No order too small, none too 
large, if interested in large quantity wire 
for special price, Can make shipment. Wild 
Bros., Hardware Co., Evergreen, Ala. 


For Sale—100-Day Speckle Velvet Beans, 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.75. Iron, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, Brabham peas, $1.75; 
Mixed, $1.50. White Spanish peanuts and 
Carolina oe ees 5c pound, Chu- 
fas, 9c pound. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


We are still sain the celebrated 90-Day 
Velvet Beans at $1.65 bushel; 90c half bush- 
el; 50e¢ peck. We have sold several thous- 
and bushels of these beans to satisfied cus- 
tomers, and we can satisfy you. Send us 
your order and get beans that will germin- 
ate at least 90 per cent. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C. 


Early Speckled 100-Day Velvet Beans— 
Grown and improved on my own farm for 
three consecutive years. Plant until June 
the ist with excellent results. To close out 
quick will offer them while they last at $1.30 
per bushel. 10 bushels and up $1.25 f.o.b. 
Cash with order. W. L. Woodall, Banker 
and Farmer, Kinston, Ala. 




















My Buff Orpingtons averaged 150 eggs and 
cleared $5 each last year. They will break 
that record this season. Eggs reduced to 
75e setting for May. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 





~ For” Sale—Pair “matched, sound, kind, true, 
1,100-pound, 5 year geldings, $350. 
Mott, Dixondale, Va 


For Sale—At auction, on Wednesday, May 
10th, 1916, at this place, Registered Hack- 
ney Stallion, 8 years old, in fine shape, sound, 
broke to harness and a foal getter. Good 
reasons for selling. E. J. Cox, Clarkton, N.C, 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

Pure-bred (unregistered) Angora Goats at 
a bargain. Will sell one or more—and first 
come will be first served. These goats are 
more profitable than sheep and there is a 
good demand for the Mohair. R. De. Hern- 
don, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
DOGS 

Pedigreed Collie Pups. George Turberville, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. 
Herndon, Va 

For Sale—Six Setter 
A. Jones, Rawlings, 


N. ° 























Stroud, 





as Sere $10 each. J. 





Nice male Fox Terrier Pups for sale, ale, $5 
each, H. C. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga. 
Pure-bred Male Setter Bird Pups—Four 


months old. Beauties. $8 each. Jones Farm, 
Kershaw, S. 








Beautiful Collie Pups—$5 for males and $3 
for females if taken at once. E. B. Koger, 
Morristown, Tenn, 


Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies—From 
imported stock, five dollars each. W. E. 
Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. , 


Male and female White Bull Terrier, year 
old. Good yard dogs. Fond of children. $10 
each. Jones Farms, Kershaw, §S. C. 











At Stud—Two magnificent Collies, Import- 
ed Parbold Powhattan, fee $15. Tazewell 
Ben, by International Champion Parbold 
Picador, fee $10. Airedale stud from Cham- 
pion stock, fee $10. Fox Terrier, fee $5. 
Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Highest Type Buff Orpingtons, in _ size, 
shape and finish. Prize winners; persistent 
layers. My customers say, ‘“‘They make the 
biggest record as winter layers.” Eggs, 
$1.50 for 15. D. S. Glenn, Prospect, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon winners. 
Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

ROCKS 


Quality Barred Rocks—Eggs and cocker- 
els. Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va. 


Extra laying Barred Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- 
son strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, . 

For Sale—Eggs from my prize winning 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. E. B. Thompson’s 
Imperial Ringlets, $1 to $3 per 15, Mrs, 
John F. Payne, Charlottesville, Va. 


Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
Pure strain, extra fine birds; 200 hens, 18 
cocks. 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3; 10 dozen, 
$5; 20 dozen, $9; 30 dozen, $12. Send Post- 
office money order. Orders filled promptly. 
Postpaid. H. H. Hobgood, Megr., Mapleville, 
North Carolina. 


WYANDOTTES 
15 Buff Wyandotte Eggs, $1, prepaid. W. 
D. Cordle, Emporia, Va. 
Silver Wyandotte 
$1.35 for 15. 
































Eggs—Prize winners, 
W. B. Caviness, Leesburg, Va. 
Champion White Wyandottes—$5 eggs 
now $2.50; $2.50 eggs, $1 set. Frank Ham- 
rick, Shelby, N. C. 
DUCKS 


Indian Runner Duck eggs $1 per fifteen. 
L. L. Thorpe, Newsoms, Va. 


Wanted—Young Runner Ducks, from four 
to eight weeks old. State number you can 
supply and best cash price. J. Wise, 
Cheriton, Va. 

















Registered Berkshire pigs and Jersey bull 
ealf. A. J. Merrill & Son, Leicester, N. C. 
Registered Hereford and Shorthorn cattle. 


Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman Farm, 
Porterdale, Ga. 





Buff Orpington Duck Eggs a stock. 
Price for 13 eggs, $1. Stock per pair $2.50; 
trio $3. Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 





GUINEAS 


CHUFAS 


Chufas—85c peck; $3 
prices on large lots. 
field, N. C 





bushel. Special 
P. A. Holland, Smith- 





CLOVER 


Wanted—One hundred bushels of crimson 
clover seed. Prefer to buy from producers, 
if price is right and seed guaranteed. De 
livery not later than August 1st. Charles 
Scott, Rosedale, Miss. 


CORN 


Extra Fine, Heavy Yielding, White and 
Yellow Seed Corn—$1.60 bushel. Stacy’s 
Farm, Amelia, Va. 

Carefully Selected Mexican June Seed 
Corn—Plant after grain, $2. Write for sam- 
ple. L. L. Hester, Mt. Carmel, S. C. 


Boone County Seed Corn—Raised seventy- 
five bushels per acre on seventy acres. $2 
bushel. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


‘Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- 
cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs 
over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has 
made 175 bushels per acre, frequently 125, 
always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department’s latest report states 
this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 
highest as long as records have been pub- 
lished (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- 
els; $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 























COTTON 


Redding’s Select Cotton Seed for Sale—§$1 
per bushel. Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
PEANUTS 
Peanuts—Florida Runner $1 per bushel; 
White Spanish $1.75; Valencia Spanish $2.25. 
Reduced prices 10 bushel and up. Tested 


under bond. , Williamson & Dennis, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 














PEAS 


Sound Mixed Peas—$1.10 per bushel, E. 
W. Prince, Gurley, 8S. C. 





Sound Mixed Peas—$1.25 per bushel. Os- 
car | High, Whiteville, N. Cc. 

Mixed Peas—Sound, recleaned, $1.25 bush- 
el. R, P. Gillespie, Hartsville, S. C. 

Sound Mixed Cowpeas—$1.40 per bushel. 
Theodore Empie, Wilmington, N. C. 

150 Bushels sound, pure Iron peas, $1.25 
per bushel. , J. M. Jackson, Rt. 2, Sumter, 


8. Cc, 














~ Fine Registered Duroc Pigs, Gilts: 
Pigs. Mine will please you. 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Essex 
Ben Murphy, 





Registered Berkshires—Boar pigs. Excel- 
lent typy individuals of best blood, suitable 
for making heads of herds. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Savanna Farms, Sylva, N. C. 


Royalton Bred Berkshires—P igs born 
March 9th, both sexes, with registry papers 
at eight dollars each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Order quick. Royalton Farms, Tem- 
perance, Mich. 








Eagle Nest Berkshires are large Berk- 
shires. Best of breeding. Trios of dandy 
pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. One ready for light 
service. S.C, Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N. C. 











~ Berkshire Pigs ‘and Boars—I have several 
very fine pure-bred service boars and about 
25 pigs. All of excellent breeding and 
strong, vigorous animals. As good as the 
best bred and I guarantee to satisfy you in 
every respect. Write for my prices. Windy 
Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








Fresh Milk Cows—Holsteins and Jerseys. 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, 
R. F, D., Mooresville, N. C. 


I have bargain in large fifteen- months- old 
Registered Jersey Bull. Also Big Type Reg- 
istered Durocs. John Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Pedigreed Duroc Jersey Pigs $5. Cham- 
pion Collie pups $5. 8 weeks Leghorn pul- 
lets, Barron Young strain 60c. Altavista 
Farm, Darlington, Md. 


Jersey Cattle. Poland-Chinas. Fancy-bred 
bulls, grandsons of such noted Island-bred 
sires as Noble of Oakland, Eminent ‘“‘The 
Great,” Goldmont’s Laddie, Golden Spark of 
Montpelier. Bred heifers, breeding unques- 
tionable. Pedigreed pigs, $7 each. Pairs 
not akin. Best Western and Virginia breeds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. G. Houston, 
Fairfield, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 




















Pure-blood Duroc-Jersey Pigs, eight weeks 
old, $. B. L. Smith, Aquadale, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best blood, handsome 
individuals, ten dollars; spanner Clover- 
dale Farm, Burgaw, N. 





Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs—Best of 
breeding, fine individuals. Price right. 
George S. Larkin, Augusta, Ga. 


Duroc Pigs—Farrowed by daughters of 
Defender and others, 10 to 25 dollars each. 
Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 














Duroc-Je rseys—Registered boars and gilts, 
ten months old, future prize winners, from 


$5,000 boar, $20, $25, and $30 each, None 
better ins America. Write today. Leslie D. 


Kline, Stephe ‘ns City, Va 
AMWORTHS 


Registered, , pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 
ican Tamworths, Crowhurst Farms, Box 
1035, Asheville, N. C. 


oO. I. C’s. 














ANCONAS 


a “Shepherd’s s Anconas—W orld’ s “pest. 
cheap. Free booklet. 
over, N. C. 





t. Fees 
Leslie Bolick, Con- 








~ ANDALUSIANS 

~ Andalusians—Prize-winning Blue 
lusians. Most beautiful. 
Eges cheap. Free booklet. 
Conover, N. 


Anda- 
Greatest layers. 
Leslie Bolick, 











BLACK SPANISH)” 
Black Spanish—Beautiful Plumage. Great 
layers. Eggs cheap. Free Booklet. Leslie 


Bolick, Conover, N. c. 





BU TTERCU PS 


Buttercups, eges and stock. 
Rt. + 2, _Macon, Ga. 


«KAM BURGS 


J. oe We 4 Toole, e, 











Silver | Spangled Hamburg eggs, 17 $1. J. 


F. Punch, Newton, N. 





Registered O. I. C. Pigs—H. A. Bolick, 
Hickory, 7... Cc. 


Oo. Lc. Pigs—Registered “stock. 


ok Oaklawn 
Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, R. F. D., 
Mooresville, N. C. 








LEGHORNS 
May chicks, 10c. 





Order now for_prompt 
delivery. Laying pullets and hens, $1. Fine 
stock; heavy layers. Single Comb White 
Leghorns, Lucerne Farm, Inc., Culpeper, Va. 








White African Guinea eggs $1 per 15; $2.50 
for 45. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Eggs 25 cents 
each. W. G. Crow, Red Oak, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Cornish Game and Bantam eggs $1. C. 
D. Puckett, Rt. 29, Charlotte, N. C, 


“Buff Cochin ana - Buff Wyandottes for 
Sale—Eggs, 50 cents per sitting. Francis 
Cc Car ter, Stedman, N. C. 


Eges from Blue Andalusians, ‘White Faced 
Black Spanish and Dutch Lakenvelders, 15 
for $1.50. H. C. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga, 


White Runner Ducks—Trio $3.25 up. 13 
eggs $1; 100 $6. White Orpington eggs 15 
for $1.50. Mrs Ormond Stone, Manassas, Va. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks at 75c per 15 
eges, postpaid. Ramsey Poultry Farm, 
Cc Crouse, De hc 





























Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—12, $3.50; 
Single Comb Black Minorca, Buff Rock 
eggs, $1.25 for 16. Mrs. G. L. Trimble, 
Adairsville, Ga. 


Eggs!—Ringlet Barred Rocks, $1.25, 15; 
$2, 30. Rose Comb White Wyandottes, $1, 
15; $1.50, 30. White Holland turkey, 25 
cents each. Eggs fresh, well packed. Prices 
for May. Mrs. W. F. Gooch, Somerset, Va. 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. S. Dud- 
ley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


90-Day Velvet Beans—$1.50 per 
Well cleaned. 
Alabama, 


Early Speckled or 100-Day Velvet Beans, 
$1.50. Plant after oats. F. A. Bush, Rich- 
land, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow, ~ Soy Beans $1.35 per 


bushel; Black Soys $1.50. J. H. Parker, New 
Bern, N. C. 














bushel. 
J. S. Tatum, Tunnel Spring, 








Velvet Beans—Early Speckled. Replant 
your beans with good, sound seed, Reclean- 
ed, 98 per cent sound. $1.75 per bushel. Only 
200 bushels. Prompt shipments. E. J. Han- 
cock, Greenville, Ala, 











Whippoorwill Peas for Sale—$1.45 per 
bushel f.o.b. Granite Falis, N. Cc W 
Bowman, 





Wanted—Twenty bushels Iron peas. Send 
sample, delivered price, R. Pottage, News 
Ferry, Va. 





For Sale—Cowpeas, 90 per cent sound, 
$1.15 per bushel f. 0. b. H. Jeff Hair, Black- 
ville, S. Cc. 





Two hundred bushels pure, sound Iron 
peas, one forty per bushel., S, Burrows, 
Oswego, S. C. 


“For Sale—Black Peas, 125 bushels, $1.40 
per bushel. John A, a MecCullers, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—Whippoorwills and Wonderful 
or Unknown peas at $1.50 per bushel. N. J. 
Bell, Calhoun, Ala, 


For Sale—Sound Mixed Clay Peas, $1.25; 
Iron peas, $1.40; sacked, f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 
J. H. Myers, Sumter, a <. 


Peas—Black, $1.50 bushel; White Black- 
eye, $1.75 bushel. Cheaper in large quanti- 
ties. R. J. Bender, Ridgeway, N. C. 


Blackeyed White Peas, $1.50; Clays, $1.25; 
Mixed, $1.20. All good, sound stock, new 
crop. A. H. Simms, Jr., Pachuta, Miss. 


Peas for Sale—Mixed, $1.25; Whippoor- 
wills, $1.50. Write for prices on ong va- 
rieties. 


Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C. 


For Sale—Mixed cowpeas at $1.15 per 
bushel f.o.b. here, cash. 100 bushels or more 
cheaper. Yours truly, J. L. Oswald, Allen- 
dale, S. C. 


For Sale—Wilt resistant Iron and Brab- 
ham peas, direct from grower, $1.50 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. Samples on request. W. J. 
Wilson, Pontiac, S. C. 


POTATOES 


h OD 
Red Nose or Yellow Yam Potato Plants— 
1,000, $1. Fred Murray, Claremont, N. C 


Nancy Hal 1 and Triumph potato plants $1 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
lowest prices, best quality. Prof. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Triumph Sweet Potato Piants—Immediate 
shipments; eighty cents per thousand for 
two thousand or more. Ten thousand, $7.50. 
Fairview Farm, Foley, Ala. 
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Saturday, May 13, 1916] 
WATCH THE POOR SPOTS 


——+ -. 

These Loafing Acres Are Costing Us 
Money, and Should Be Built Up 
and Put to Work 


VERY farmer is attempting to pro- 

duce maximum yields per acre. 

If soil types were uniform, one of 
the chief drawbacks would be elimi- 
nated. There is no farm, even in sec- 
tions of high-priced lands, that does 
not have a few spots which fall below 
the average general yield. It is true 
that these poor areas may be small, 
but nevertheless they exert an influ- 
ence on the total output. 

The time to observe these unpro- 
ductive spots is when the crop is 
growing. This should be done through- 
out the season, as then one can ob- 
tain more information as to their 
needs. Usually they are in poor 
physical condition, and therefore one 
of the first things to add is organic 
matter in some form. Farm manure 
is an excellent material to use. By 
watching the growth of the crop, lo- 
cations needing the manure can be 
easily marked. The average farm 
produces enough manure for this pur- 
pose, and it is better to make use of 
it in specific places rather than to at- 
tempt to spread it over a great area. 
Green manure crops (cowpeas, soy 
beans, velvet beans, and clovers) are 
excellent to improve almost any soil. 
All are summer legumes except the 
clovers, which grow during the win- 
ter period. Such crops as these may 
be plowed under, but it is better to 


Marker for Laying Off 
Rows 











ee! 


Improved Norton.Yam_ Potatoes—Sprouts, 
$1.50 per 1,000; $1.25, 4,000. D. L, Hines, 
LaGrange, N. C. 


Porto Rico Potato’ Slips—Carefully  select- 
ed, $1.50 per thousand. Williamson & Den- 
nis, Gainesville, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Big Stem Jersey, 
Nancy Hall, 1,000 $1.75. Norfolk Plant Co., 
Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Jersey Sweet or Triumph Potato Slips— 
$1.50 per thousand, f. o.b. Molino, Fla, G, 
S. Turnipseed, Quinette, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Early Triumph, Por- 
to Rico Yam, Nancy Hall, $1.25 per thous- 
and. M. R. Lindsey, Waldo, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, 
$1 per thousand. Prompt shipment, - Eagle 
Plant Company, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Triumph pota- 
to slips, $1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
to name. N. Price, Gainesville, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy ryee and Bunch 
Yam -(vineless), $1.25 per 000, prepaid; 
5,000 for $6. J. E. Butts, Dthelsvine Ala. 


Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Post- 
paid, 500 $1.15; 1,000 $2. Express not paid 
$1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N C. 


Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Sweet 
Potato Plants—90c per thousand; ten thou- 
sand, eight dollars. D. McFarren, Foley, 
Alabama, 


Potato Slips—Bunch Yam, $1.75 per 1,000; 
Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. Special price 
on orders over 5,000. S. W. Pankey, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Early Tri- 
umphs, $1 per thousand; ten thousand and 
up 25c per thousand. R. E. McKinney, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 


Large Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph 
Sweet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, 
$1.50 per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 


Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Nancy-Hall and Triumph, $1.50. $1 
and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and _ Porto 
Rico, express $1.50 thousand, mail 25c hun- 
dred. Springdale Farm, Box 298, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—Triumph, Nancy Hall, Por- 
to Rico, $1 1,000. Prompt shipment, full 
count guaranteed. R. B. Johnston & Co., 
Bay Minette, Ala, 


















































Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Southern 
Queen and Georgia Buck varieties $1.50 
1,000. Orders filled promptly. Fry Plant 


Farm, Hickory, N. C. 








—- 


This spring I made a marker that has 
proved very satisfactory. On a single stock 
with an eight-inch shovel I put a cross-bar 
three feet eight inches long with a spring 
tooth on each end, with diamond points on 
them.—cC. F. Blend, Driggs. Ark. 





pasture them first. In this way they 
lose but little manurial value and live- 
stock will spread manure which will 
be of further value. It may be im- 
possible to arrange an entire field for 
the sake of a few local areas, but one 
can always plow under some green 
crop on these spots. 

Inorganic manures and soil amend- 
ments may prove beneficial in this 
connection. Lime is one of the com- 
pounds usually put on first. If acidity 
is one of the causes of low yields, 
there is no doubt that lime is of di- 
rect chemical value. It may be ap- 
plied either in the raw or hydrated 
form. Raw lime is the lime rock 
ground to a powder, while the hy- 
drate is obtained by slaking quick 
lime. Oyster shells are available in 
some sections of the South, and may 
be used instead of the raw limestone. 
The hydrated form is quicker than 
the raw materials, but it is-more ex- 
pensive. 

Acid phosphate may also be added 
in greater quantities than to the other 
parts of the farm. These, together 
with plenty of organic matter, ought 
to help the unproductive spots to a 
large extent. 

After considering the manuring of 
these places, it might be well to look 
into the drainage. A hardpan may 
prevent the downward movement of 
the water. In such cases, deep plow- 
ing may prove beneficial. 

A. F. KIDDER. 





THE WAY OF DIPLOMACY 


“Yassah! Brudder Tumph sho’ flogged me, 
and flogged me plenty! He knocked me 
down and drug me around and beat and 

mauled me twell muh tongue hung out.” 

“What yo’-all gwine do ‘bout it, sah?” 

“Do? What kin I do? De gen-leman done 
gesvew de whole incident!’’—Kansas. City 

ar, 








Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Sweet Po- 
tato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Catawba Yams, 
$1.25. All grown from sound, select seed. 
Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Early Triumph $1.25 thou- 
sand; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico $1.50. Can 
ship at once. Discount on large orders. J. 
B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
tato plants. Pure variety. Plants guaran- 
teed to be as represented, $1 per thousand, 
Cc. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla, 


Potato Plants—1,000 Nancy Halls, $1.35; 
1,000 Yellow Yams; $1.25; 1,000 Red Nose 
Yams, $1.15; 1,000; Eastern Yams, $1.10. 
Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C. 


Tift Plant Co., Albany, Ga., Potato Plants, 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Old Georgia Candy 
Yams. Deep rooted, large healthy, immed- 
iate shipment. P. O. Box 258. 


Lookout Mountain Irish 
bushel lots $1.50 per bushel. One _ bushel 
$1.75. The most profitable crop that I 
grow. W. P. Harris, Owings, S. C. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Early Tri- 

















Potatoes—10 





umph Sweet Potato Plants, ready for im- 
mediate shipment, $1.25 per 1,000 f. o b. 
Florida. F. E. Hull, Rock Hill, S. C. 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Norton Yam, Tri- 
umph, Eastern Yam $1.75; Prolific and Pea- 
body, $1.50; Bunch Yam, $2 the 1,000 plants. 


Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Millions of Nancy 





Hall, and Porto Ricos, now ready, $1.25 per 
1,000. Full count and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Oaks Plant Farm, Fort Green, Fla. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Pumpkin Bunch 
Yams and other fine yellow varieties. Twen- 
ty years success with sweet potatoes, Write 


for circular. S. J. Pearson, Kellyton, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Early 





Improved Triumph 
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Queen of South Potato. Slips—$1.50 per 
thousand. G. T. Cooper, Whittier, N. CG 

For. Sale—Sweet Potato Plants — Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico Yams and Triumphs at 
$1.50 thousand; now ready, in large quanti- 





ties, and very large and vigorous. Cash 
with order. Trade Supply Co., Andalusia, 
Alabama, 





Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Early Tri- 
umph, Red Mobelian, limited quantity old 
time Spanish, $1.75 per 1,000 each. Yellow 
Eastern Yams $1.25. Special prices to deal- 
ers. Satisfaction guaranteed, C, C. Taylor, 
Maiden, N. C. ; 


6a a 5 et Nena sh 


-| Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 





(25) 665 
' Nitrogen-Bacteria—For -tnoculating cow- 
Peas, beans, clovers, etc. Acre $1; 5 acres 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 


We have for sale this season n two hundred 
bushels of Unknown peas, and several cars 
of. Johnson grass. - Order now, all orders re- 
ceive prompt. attention, J, M. Black, Fort 
Deposit, Ala. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand; 25 cents 100. Pepper, $2 1,000; 
30 cents 100. Eggplants, $2.50 1,000; 50 
cents 100. Celery, $2 1,000; 40 cents 100, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 








Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, Dooley Yams, Beevis 60- 


Langdon Earliana Tomato, Black Beauty 
Eggplant, and Pepper plants, seedbed, trans- 





Day Yams, Triumphs and Red Providence, | planted and potted. Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
$1.25 per thousand, - Send your orders now, | Lettuce, Parsley, Sage, Thyme and Mint 
they will secure prompt attention. Acree | plants, Asparagus roots. Booklet free. Geo, 
Brothers, Department S, Albany, Ga. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto Peas, Beans—Clean, sound, bright. Irons, 


Rico and Norton Yam, $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 
or more, $1.20 per 1,000, 


can ship promptly, 
good, strong, 


vigorous plants; good count 
Reference: The Turner County Bank, Ash- 
burn, Ga.. Amboy Plant Co., Amboy, Ga. 


Whippoorwills $1.25 bushel; 
ohamas, Ninety- Day Speckled Velvets $1.50 
bushel; Mixed peas $1 f. 0. b. cars here. S@nd 
check with order. Reference Farmers State 
Bank. E. J. Tucker, Lumpkin, Ga. 


Brabhams, Yok- 





Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
lst throughout season. Now booking orders, 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Southern Queen, $1.50 thousand; ten thous- 
and and over $1.40. Can ship promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Reference, Exchange 
Bank, H. A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rico. Booking orders orf April de- 
livery. 100 plants to the bunch, packed 


with damp moss, 


$1.35 per 1,0000; 8,000 
plants or’ more, 


packed with damp moss 





$1.25 per 1,000. We can ship promptly. Red 
Pebble Farm, C. F. Shingler, Gen. Mer, 
Ashburn, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Ready now. Genu- 


ine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Yellow Yams, 
Providence, and Improved Early Triumphs. 
Prices by express: $1.50 thousand;. lots 5,000 
and over, $1.25 thousand. 500, > postpaid, 
$1.25. Prompt shipment and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Empire 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga, 


Sweet Potato Plants Ready Now—Genu- 
ine Nancy Hall, Improved Early Triumph, 
Porto Rico, and Yellow Yams. Order direct 
from grower for quick shipment. 500 post- 
paid, $1.25; by express, 1,000, $1.50; lots 5,000 
and over, $1.25 per thousand. We guarantee 
strong plants and satisfaction. Gordon Jef- 
ferson, Manager, Postal Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam and Providence, Prices, by express: 
500 for $1; $1.75 per thousand; 10,000 and 
over, $1.60 per thousand; 20,000 and over, 
$1.50 per thousand. We guarantee good, 
strong plants, prompt shipment, and pure 
varieties. Order today. Jenkins Plant Com- 
pany, Sumner, Ga. 











We are now booking orders for Lookout 
Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Peach Blow and 
Green Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes for 
planting for fall crop. Our potatoes are 
grown by the largest and most reliable 
growers, and especially for seed pur- 
poses. Write us for prices, state quantity 
and variety wanted, we will gladly book 
your order now and ship June or July, as 
wanted. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants, $1.25 per thousand; 
large quantities, $1 per thousand. Strong, 
well rocted plants, the finest we have ever 
had. Can ship same day order received. 
Five million now ready! Write any bank 
here for reference. Porto Rico, Triumph, 
Jersey and Norton Yam, $1.25 per thousand! 
Made high as 590 bushels to acre, Write 
for book on raising potatoes. Don’t set any- 
thing but pure stock. Seeds, beans, peas, 
Farm land and nursery stock. J. T. & G. W. 
Clark Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 


SUDAN GRASS 








Sudan Seed—Pure and _ clean, Grown 
from certified seed, inspected in the field 
while growing. Your money back if not 


pleased with the seed, 
b. Lubbotk, Texas, 
Company. 


10c per pound, f. o. 
Wheelock Seed & Grain 





Learn about marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 
seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class hay known. Wonderful drouth-resister. 
You never have to buy feed for your stock, 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authorative book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 


























$1.15 per 1,000; ten thousand and over $1 per ery farmer. Price 25¢ | = David B. 
1,000. Prompt shipment and_ satisfaction | Clarkson, Robstown, 1 
guaranteed. H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. TOMATO q 

Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1.25 Tomato Plants—All varieties. Extra fine 
per thousand; 10,000 and up, $1 per thous- | and stocky, 8 weeks old. First buds form- 
and. Prompt shipment and_ satisfaction | ing, 100 7& 200 $1.25; 500 $2.50; 1,000 $4. 
guaranteed. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, | We fill orders daily by ‘parcel post. Postage 
Ala. paid. Plant Farm, Evergreen, Ala. 

Nancy Hall and Triumph Potato Plants— TU RNIPS 2a 
$1.40 per 1,000; Yellow Eastern Yams, $1.25 Seven-top Winter Turnip Seed—100-pound 
per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.25 and $1. Sat- | jots, 20c per pound; less quantity, 25¢ per 
isfaction guaranteed. H. L, Herman, New- | pound, f.o.b. our station. S. D. Ware & Co., 
ton, N. C., Belen, Miss. 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 
Slips—$1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
to name, 50,000 Redfield Beauty tomato 





plants, $1 per thousand. N. Price, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 
For Sale—Genuine Nancy Hall and Vine- 


less plants, $1.75 thousand. 
Southern Queen, $1.5 


Catawba Yam, 
0 thousand. Ready now 





to ship. Send order now. Burns & Harris, 
Hickory, N. C. 

Famous John Barringer Pride Potato 
Plants. Nancy Hall $1.25 thousand; Ca- 


tawba Yams $1. 
fine rooted now. 
North Carolina. 


Large amounts reductions, 
John Barringer, Newton, 





Millions of Potato Plants—Large, well 
rooted Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Dooley Yam 
and Triumph $1.15 per 1,000. Best quality 
and prompt shipment guaranteed. m 6C. 
Motes, Plant City, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, South- 
ern Queen, Catawba Yam. Most productive; 
finest quality. May to July delivery. $1.40 
thousand; 5,000 up, $1.25 thousand. Booking 
orders now. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N.-C. 


85 Cents per thousand, 5,000 lots; less lots, 
one dollar per thousand. Red Providence, 
Porto Rico, Triumphs, Norton Yams, and 
Nancy Halls. Cash with order brings quick 
shipments. Farmers Plant Co., Homeland, 
Georgia. 














MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Potato and Vegetable Plants and Watson 
Melon Seed—Wholesale. J. L. White, Home- 
land, Ga. 








F ancy Re-cleaned Iron and Unknown Peas 
$1.5 a as 5; Chufas, $3.50. Spanish 
peanuts | $1.2 P. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


~~ Cowpe peas—All varieties. Velvet and Mam- 
moth Yellow Soja Beans, Cane seed for sale. 
Ask for delivered prices. Hattaway & Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


“Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples, 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


~ Improved Plants—Millions. Special 
to dealers and growers. Potatoes, 
Porto Rico, Nancy Halls, 
Pumpkin Yams, 75c per thousand. Tomato, 
pepper and eggplants, leading varieties $1 
per thousand, Georgia-Florida Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Piants at $1.25 per thou- 
sand—Any quantity. Prompt shipments. 
Varieties: Porto Rico and Nancy Hall. To- 
mato plants and cabbage plants all varieties 
at same price. I can ship same day order 
received. Roots packed in moss. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 

e 











price 
varieties: 
Triumph, and 





For Sale—Cowpeas. Whippoorwill, Un- 
known, Clay, Brabham, Iron and Mixed. 
Ship peck or car load 75c to $1.75 per bush- 
el. Potato plants, Nany, Halls, and Porto- 
Ricos. Special price 90c per thousand. Im- 
proved pepper, Tomato and. Eggplants $1 
per thousand. Valdosta Seed and Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 


—Early Amber and Early Orange Cane Seed 
recleaned at $1.15 per bushel; 65c one-half 
bushel; 35c peck. Yellow Mammoth Soy 
Beans $1.65 per bushel.- Wilson Early Black 
$2.25 bushel. Mixed Clay peas $1.25 bushel; 
Brabham peas, $1.55 bushel; Whippoorwill 
peas, $1.45 bushel; Clay peas, $1.35 bushel, 
German Millet, $1.75 bushel; Hungarian Mil- 
let, $1.80 bushel; Milo Maize, $2 bushel; 
Pearl or Cattail Millet, 15c per pound. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


10,600,000 Improved Plants shipping 10,- 
000,00. Ship order day received, 300 miles 
nearer than Florida shippers, saves express 
charges and to divide express charges with 








you, offer sweet potato plants, Improved 
Porto Ricos, Nancy Halls, Triumphs, and 
Pumpkin Yams at $1 per 1,000. Improved 


egg plants, pepper and tomato $1 per 1,000. 
4,965 bushels cowpeas all varieties 90c to 
$1.75. All plants guaranteed to satisfy or 
money returned. J. Q. Dorris & Company, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Dwarf Essex Rape 10c per pound; Rus- 
sian Sunflower seed 20c per pound; Teosinte 
50c per pound; Kentucky Bluegrass seed 20c 
per pound; Orchard grass seed 20c per ° 
pound; Herdsgrass 20c per pound; Sudan 
grass seed 15c per pound; Rhodes grass seed 
70c per pound; Oat grass seed 20c per pound; 
Putting green lawn grass 30c per pound; 
Spanish peanuts 6c pound; White Spanish 
Peanuts 6c pound; White and Yellow Dent 
Seed Corn 60c peck, $1 % bushel, $1.90 
bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


For Sale—Cowpeas, $1.20 bushel. 
ies at wholesale. W. H. 
gusta, Ga. 


Wanted—Shipments of cream, Splendid 
outlets for any quantity of butter. Will 
want all the cream we can get all summer, 
Highest market price paid for butter fat. 
Carolina Creamery Company, Greensboro- 
Asheville, N. C. 


Wanted—Every Progressive Farmer read- 
er to read the wonderful book ‘‘Billy’’ Sun- 
day, The Man and His Message.’’ A com- 
plete and comprehensive account of the life 
and works of this most efficient agent of 
God. Price $1.25. N. L. Beal, Representa- 
tive Universal Book and Bible House, Wind- 
sor, Va, 











Grocer- 
Davis, Box 714, Au- 











PRINTED STATIONERY 


We can help you name your farm. List 
of 150 names free. Union Supply Co., Printe 
ers, Marshville, N. C. 


TOBACCO 


You Can Get Pure Natural Leaf from us, 
if your dealer cannot supply you. One pound, 
35c or three pounds for $1. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Piedmont Tobacco Co., Danville, 
Va., Leaf Department. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Feeer. unless he shows us satisfactory references as 

c) honesty and business responsibility, 























Highly Improved sds tee for Sale—297 acres, 
me: IN, °C; 








. Zeigler, Cope, 

2,250 acres in Montgomery County at rea- 
sonable price and terms. For description 
write the owner. Mrs, R. Eames, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 

“Rare Farm ~ Bargain Southern Virginia 
$8,500—200 acres high, state cultivation, 
Fully equipped best machinery, implements 

| and splendid team. Terms most reasonable, 
W. H. Russell, (owner), Clarksville, Va. 





For Sale—Fine Roanoke River Stock Farm 
of 404 Acres—On improved road, Good 
buildings; well watered; excellent commun- 
ity. Price, $9,000. Write for full particu- 
lars and catalog of other farms. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 








'‘@ Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 








$1 50 for one renewal and one 
= new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2.00 00 for a club of three yearly 
. subscriptions all sent in 

together—a saving of 33 cents on 

each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





























GRESSIVE FARMER 






BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





BAL EITHER OFFICE. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLAS 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS “or MARCH 38, 1879. 


S MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





mission, 50 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
Foreign subscriptions, 


Long- 


2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. hree 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


A club of 





send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


printed thus, “John Doe, 


1916, ete, 


31 Dec. 
After you 





after the transaction complained of; 


advertiser, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W=. WILL positively make good the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated, 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 


loss sustained by any 


in The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


but in any case of actually fraudu- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Cash Prizes for Letters for Our Education 
Special 





0’ 


consolidation, 


JUNE 24 we issue our annual Education Special, 
Progressive Farmer readers to give us their experiences for this 
number. Definite, concrete statements of school improvement through , 


getting more and better teachers, local taxation, better 
school buildings, etc., are what we want. 


and we invite 


Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be 


awarded for the three best letters, with payment at our regular rates for 


all others used. Send yours now. 








in the Southern States. 


IMP. TINTERN PERFORM 
A. K. C. 171669 Fee $25.00 





Atlanta, : 
‘S 


FAIRVIEW KENNELS 


We have the finest imported and domestic stock of AIRDALES 
At Stud: Fee $25.00 
INTERN FLINT 
A. K. C. 165966 Fee 


Ship Matrons to FAIRVIEW KENNELS 


Room 202 Atlanta National Bank Building 


$25.00 


Georgia 











Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 
$1.50 





for one renewal and one 


new subscription for one | 


year each if sent in together; or | 


$2.00 subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 








Consider the 
———= Bee——— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 


Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! 
“workers.” 


~é Ppa? 
i ‘UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; 
and careful attention while ma 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
The next thing is an adver- 











Join our hive of 

















essary. 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farimer. 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents... Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





for a club of three yearly | 


THAT’S RIGHT, 


dees 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A with which mem- 
bers of og Holstein Friesian Association apply 
themselves to the exploitation of the ‘*Black and 

hite’’ breed, it is only necessary to state that over 
“ Jere! certified reports of official tests were received 

the Advanced fg td Office during the month 
ot April, 1915. The Holstein-Friesian Association 
distributes vy Fear $15,000 in prizes for milk and 
butter production. Begin with Holsteins if you do 
nothing more than to buy a purebred bull to use on 
AA grades. Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and- 
ites.’ 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattieboro, Vt. 


ld th 




















SADDLERS— 40 Percheron 

mares 3 to 6 

yrs old, $285 to $460 per pair. 
Most of them have been bred 

75 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. 


ions, mares and geldings. 
Write us today describing 
your wants. 

THE COOK FARMS 
Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 








FAIR VIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


TEN BIG SERVICE BOARS, sired by 700 

pound son of the $4,000 Star Value. 
Bia FANCY SOWS, na to this boar. 
High-class GILTS, sired to him and bred 
to ason of Rivals Emblem and out of a 
daughter of Superbus. Young things by 
both boars, out of high-class sows—size 
and quality as well as breeding. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 

















poe eren females 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS & . 
heavy springers. 8 registered pull in aed 3 to12 
months old, backed by good A. R. O, records, at farmers 
prices, For cattle at reasonable figures and from great 
producing families, write WILSON & BOWLES, 

Route 2, Bardstown, Ky. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





| thing? 











| ket. 
PERCHERONS, JACKS & | ; 


Some splendid saddle stall- | 


| anna, 
| room, and setting her basket carefully 


| But, never mind; 


| had. 





Pollyanna: the Glad Book 


(Continued from page 18 this issue) 





jest cross; and some says he’s got a 
skeleton in his closet.” 

“Oh, Nancy!” shuddered Pollyanna. 
“How can he keep such a dreadful 
I should think he’d throw it 
away!” 

Nancy chuckled. That Pollyanna 
had taken the skeleton literally in- 
stead of figuratively, she knew very 
well; but, perversely, she refrained 
from correcting the mistake. 

“And everybody says he’s mysteri- 
ous,” she went on. “Some years he 
jest travels, week in and week out, 
and it’s always, in heathen countries 
—Egypt and Asia and the Desert of 
Sarah, you know.” 

“Oh, a missionary,” 
anna. 

Nancy laughed oddly. 

“Well, I didn’t say that, Miss Polly- 
anna. When he comes back he writes 
books—queer, odd books, they say, 
about some gimcrack he’s found in 
them heathen countries. But he don’t 
never seem ter want ter spend no 
money here—leastways, not for jest 
livin’.” 

“Of course not—if he’s saving it for 
the heathen,” declared Pollyanna. 
“But he is a funny man, and he’s dif- 
ferent, too, just like Mrs. Snow, only 
he’s a different different.” 

“Well, I guess he is—rather,” 
led Nancy. 

“’m gladder’n ever now, anyhow, 
that he speaks to me,” sighed Polly- 
anna contentedly. 


nodded Polly- 


chuck- 





CHAPTER X 
A Surprise for Mrs. Snow 


HE next time Pollyanna went to 
see Mrs. Snow, she found that 
lady, as at first, in a darkened room. 
“Tt’s the little girl from Miss Pol- 
ly’s, mother,” announced Milly, in a 
tired manner; then Pollyanna found 
herself alone with the invalid. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” asked a fret- 
ful voice from the bed. “I remember 
you. Anybody’d remember you, I 
guess, if they saw you once. I wish 
you had come yesterday. I wanted 
you yesterday.” 

“Did you?” 
any farther 
than today is, 


Well, 
away 

then,’ 
advancing 


I’m glad ’tisn’t 
from yesterday 
laughed Polly- 
cheerily into the 


down a chair. “My! but aren’t you 
dark here, though? I can’t see you 
a bit,” she cried, unhesitatingly cross- 
ing to the window and pulling up the 
shade. “I want to see if you’ve fixed 
your hair like I did—oh, you haven’t! 
I’m glad you haven’t, 
after all, ’cause maybe you'll let me 
do it—later. But now I want you to 
see what I’ve brought you.” 

The woman stirred restlessly. 

“Just as if how it looks would make 
any difference in how it tastes,” she 
scoffed—but she turned her eyes to- 
ward the basket. “Well, what is it?” 

“Guess! What do you want?” Pol- 
lyanna had skipped back to the bas- 
Her face was alight. 

The sick woman frowned. 

“Why, I don’t want anything, as I 
know of,” she sighed. “After all, they 
all taste alike!” 

Pollyanna chuckled. 

“This don’t. Guess! If you did 
want something, what would it be?” 

The woman hesitated. She did not 
realize it herself, but she had se long 
been accustomed to wanting what 
she did not have, that to state off- 
hand what she did want seemed im- 
possible—until she knew what she 
Obviously, however, she must 
say something. This extraordinary 
child was waiting. 

“Well, of course, 
broth—” - 

“T’ve got it!” crowed Pollyanna. 

“But that’s what I didn’t want,” 
sighed the sick woman, sure now of 
what her stomach craved. “It was 
chicken I wanted.” 

“Oh, I’ve got that, 
Pollyanna. 

The woman turned in amazement. 

“Both of them?” she demanded. 





there’s lamb 


too,” chuckled 


a ( eh as 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Yes—and _ calf’s-foot jelly,” tri- 
umphed Pollyanna. “I was just bound 
you should have what you wanted for 
once; so Nancy and I fixed it. Oh, of 
course, there’s only a little of each— 
but there’s some of all of ’em! I’m 
so glad you did want chicken,” she 
went on contentedly, as she lifted the 
three little bowls from her basket. 
“You see, I got to thinking on the 
way here—what if you should say 
tripe, or onions, or something like 
that, that I didn’t have! Wouldn’t it 
have been a shame—when I’d tried so 
hard?” she laughed merrily. 

There was no reply. The sick wo- 
man seemed to be trying—mentally— 
to find something she had lost. 

“There! I’m to leave them all,” an- 
nounced Pollyanna, as she arranged 
the three bowls in a row on the table. 
“Like enough it'll be lamb broth you 
want tomorrow: How do you do to- 
day?” she finished in polite inquiry. 

“Very poorly, thank you,” murmur- 
ed Mrs. Snow, falling back into her 
usually listless attitude. “I lost my 
nap this morning. Nellie Higgins 
next door has begun music lessons, 
and her practicing drives me nearly 
wild. She was at it all the morning— 
every minute! I’m sure, I don’t know 
what I shall do!” 

Polly nodded sympathetically. 

“I know. It is awful! Mrs. White 
had it once—one of my Ladies’ Aid- 
ers, you know. She had rheumatic 
fever, too, at the same time, so she 
couldn’t thrash ’round. She said 
’twould have been easier if she could 
have. Can you?” 

“Can I—what?” 

“Thrash ’round—move, you know, 
so as to change your position when 
the music gets too hard to stand.” 

Mrs. Snow stared a little. 

“Why, of course I can move—any- 
where—in bed,” she rejoined a little 
irritably. 

“Well you can be glad of that, then, 
anyhow, can’t you?” nodded Polly- 
anna. “Mrs. White couldn’t. You 
can’t thrash when you have rheumat- 
ic feve ‘ 
thing awful, Mrs. White says. She 
told me afterwards she reckoned 
she’d have gone raving crazy if it 
hadn’t been for Mr. White’s sister’s 
ears—being deaf, so.” 

“Sister’s — ears! 
mean?” 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Well, I reckon I didn’t tell it all, 
and I forgot you didn’t know Mrs. 


? 





What do you 


White. You see, Miss White was 
deaf—awfully deaf; and she came to 
visit ’em and .to help take care of 


Mrs. White and the house. Well, 
they had such an awful time making 
her understand anything, that after 
that, every time the piano commenc- 
ed to play across the street, Mrs. 
White felt so glad that she could hear 
it, that she didn’t mind so much that 
she did hear it, ’cause she couldn’t 
help thinking how awful ’twould be 
if she was deaf and couldn’t hear any- 
thing, like her husband’s sister. You 
see, she was playing the game, too. 
I’d told her about it.” 

“The—game ?” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“There! I ’most forgot; but I’ve 
thought it up, Mrs. Snow—what you 
can be glad about.” 


“Glad about! What do you mean?” 


“Why, I told you I would. Don’t 
you remember? You asked me to 
tell you something to be glad about— 


glad, you know, even though you did 
have to lie here abed all day.” 
“Oh!” scoffed the woman. 
Yes, I remember that; but I 
suppose you were in earnest 

more than I was.” 

“Oh, yes, I was,” nodded Pollyanna, 
triumphantly; “and I found it, too. 
But ’twas hard. It’s all the more fun, 
though, always, when ’tis hard. And 
I will own up, honest to true, that I 
couldn’t think of anything for a while. 
Then I got it.” 

“Did you, really? Well, what is it: 
Mrs. Snow’s voice was sarcastically 
polite. 

(Continued next week) 
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Awards in Arithmetic Contest 


VER three hundred Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls entered 


this contest, the answers coming from 
every section of our territory. The 


ages ranged from seven years to 
twenty, and were from all grades— 


one third-grader being in the number. 

Contest for Fifth and lower grades. 
—Twenty-six entering this contest 
were graded 100 per cent. Idell Hall, 
Grove Oak, Ala., R. 3, wins the prize 
of $1, her work and explanations be- 
ing most excellent. Idell is 11 years 
of age and in the fifth grade. 

The work of four other fifth-grade 
boys and girls was so good that we 
are going to give each a cloth-bound 
book. These are: Lillie White, Wind- 
sor, N. C.; Daisy M. -Haile, Heath 
Spring, S. C., R. 4; William Hipp, R. 
6, Charlotte, N C.; Willard Kilpat- 
rick, R. 2, Kinston, N. C. 

Twenty-one others who solved all 
the problems correctly are as fol- 
lows: 


Curtis Shelnutt, 


R. 4, Greenbrier, 
Gattman, Miss.; 

C.; Marie 
Odom, 


Buford, 
Ark. ; 


Gea. ; 
Rebie 


Arley Elsey, 
Springfield, 
Ray H. Pugh, Millboro, N. 
Beene, R. 1, Ratliff, Miss.; Ethel 
R 2, Haynesville, La.; Isabelle White, 









Lugoff, S. C.; Mellie Boster, R. 2, Hunters- 
ville. N. C.; Maebelle Prinatt, R. 3, Tyner 
N. <.: Raymond Garrison, Belmont, N. C.; 
Virgil Smith, R. 2, Marshville, N. C.; Macy: 
Dukes, R. 1, Neeses, S. C.; Agnes Adams, 
Jonesboro, N. C.; Wardine Hines, Sallis, 
Miss. : seth Whiteside, Uree, N. C.;: Robert 


B. Winchester, no address. 


These boys’ and girls’ work entitled 
them to a grade of more than 95, and 
we are glad to give them honorable 
mention also: 











Elizabeth Byers, R. 1, Rock Hill, S. oe 
Martha Glenn, R. 1, Prospect, Va.; Ho i 
Parker, no address; Ray Conly, ge 
La.; Marian Martin, R. 6, Lakeland, 
Dennis McCoy, R. 4, Apex, N. C,; 
3inkley t Clemmons, N. C.; 


Scarboro, Mt. Gilead, N. C.; 


















Percy Bobo, R. 

Gibson, Miss.; W. D. Welch, Jr., 
ille, N. C.; Minnie Lee Slayton, Port 
Miss.; Olivette Luther, R. 2, Candler, 
Mollie Wilson, Fairview, N. C.; Oscar 
berson, R. 1, Jame iile, N. C.; Ance 
Moselle, Miss.; sie Brame, R. 3, 





"N. C.; Estelle Miley, Hahira, Ga, 

Contest for Grades Above the Fifth. 
—We did not have in mind giving you 
a “catch” problem; in fact, it was our 
aim to give you only problems that 
would ordinarily come up for discus- 
sion in the farm and school life of ev- 
ery boy and girl in these progressive 
times. However, problem No. 6, here 
given, was solved by only four con- 
testants, and seems to have been the 
stumbling block for most of you. 

6. In a herd ona farm there is one cow that 
yields 12,000 pounds of milk that 4 
per cent fat. How does her butter fat 
production compare with another cow that 
yields 9,400 pounds of milk that tests 5.8 per 


tests 3.2 


butter 





cent butter fat? At 40 cents per pound for 
butter. how much in dollars does this differ- 
ence amount to? 


Only one out of more than three 
hundred failed to find the number of 
cords of wood in a pile 30 feet long, 4 
feet wide, and 8 feet high, and only a 
very few failed on the problem in 
which the amount of silage, in tons, 
was required. Why then should the 
composition of butter, and its rela- 
tion to pure butter fat, be an un- 
known quantity, while tons and cords 
of other substances are easily cal- 
culated by pupils in the fourth and 
fifth grades? Either our boys and 
girls are not applying the knowledge 
they gain to every day experiences, or 
poor text books are being used. 

This problem is solved by finding 
the number of pounds of butter fat 
produced by each cow, Then find the 
difference in the amounts of butter 
fat produced. Multiply this result by 
11-6 to reduce the butter fat to terms 
of butter, and by .40 to determine the 
Sale value of the butter. 


12,000 x 3.2=384 —pounds of butter fat pro- 
duced by first cow. 

9,400 * 5.8 =545.2—pounds of butter fat pro- 
duced by second cow. 

545.2—384—161.2, difference in butter fat 


7 production, 
161.2% 11-6—188.07, difference in butter pro- 


duced, 
188.07 .40=$75.22, the difference in value 
of butter produced. 
Robert Reagan, White House, 
enn., 20 years of age and in the 


eighth grade, wins the prize of $1.50. 
Cloth bound books will be given Lena 
Wilkinson, Doyline, La., and Theo- 





dore Jackson, Bolivar, La., for the 

general excellence of their work. 
The following are entitled to hon- 

orable mention, grading 90 or over: 


Dollie 














Lucile Odom, Plain Dealing, La.; 
Mabel KEK. Penny, R. 1, Raleigh, N. ¢ Geor- 
gia Bird, R. 1, Bldervilie, Texas;’ Fetzer 
Hartsell, Locust, N. C.; Floy P. Troutman, 
R. 3, Statesville, N. C.; E. Leroy Brady, 
Swansea, S. C.; Geo. Ferrell, RK. 4, Durham, 
N. ¢ Tyson Knox, Delroy, Fla.; William 
Byrn, Vanleer, Tenn.,, R. 1; Otis Williams, 
Fruitvale, Tenn.; Ida Pittman, R. 3, Coffee- 
ville, Miss.; Roy Cook, Bessemer, , Ala.; 
Chauncey Olcott, 1127 W. Jarroque St., 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Boice Ezell, R. 1, Cherokee, 
S. U.; Robert Weathersbee, Hobgood, N, C.; 
Jessie Jopling, Garrison, Texas; Carlie Jen 
nings, R. 5, Lebanon, Tenn.; Howard Hutch- 
eson, R. 1, Cookeville, Tenn.; Inez Reighley, 
R, 5, Manchester, Tenn. 





A LOVER OF HISTORY 


——=2 


(Girls $1 Prize Letter) 


LIKE to study and read. I love mu- 

sic, and do not mind practicing so 
much, except when I have scales. I 
am especially fond of history. I have 
read two books of Virginia history, 
“Jones’ History of the United States,” 
“Story of the Confederate States,” 
and the “Life of Jackson.” Besides, I 


enjoy everything I can find about 
Washington, Daniel Morgan, Lee, 


Jacksen, Stuart, Ashby or any other 
of our great heroes. I think I should 
be interested in great men and wo- 
men of other countries. A few weeks 
ago | found in some old Ladies Home 
Journals a continued about 
Eugenie of France. I enjoyed this so 
much that I wanted to begin at once 
to study French history. 


story 


I must tell you about a good laugh 
my brother had because I ‘mixed my 
fowls. I didn’t know that guinea 
ever meant anything but the fowl, 
and one day when I was talking to 
him about Governor Nelson at the 
siege of Yorktown, I said “He didn’t 
mind seeing his own mansion shot to 
pieces to help make the British sur- 
render. So he offered five geese, 
(meaning guineas) to the cannoneer 
that would put the first shot through 
his mansion.” Kenneth said I was a 
“goose” myself because I didn’t know 
that Governor Nelson meant to pay 
the man in money and not in fowls. 

MARY ELLEN HOWELL. 
Edgerton, Va., BR. Be D1. 





AN UP-TO-DATE DAIRYMAN 


= 
(Boys’ $1 Prize: Letter) 

AM a farm boy of 13 years, and 

live on a farm of over two hundred 
acres. The demonstrator of our coun- 
farm as one of his 
farms. Hie has in 
acres of corn besides my 
corn club acre, and seventeen acres of 
soy beans and peas. 

Papa runs a dairy. He is milking 
Six cows now, and has five heifers of 
which two are registered. We are 
keeping a dairy record of each cow. 
We weigh the milk from each cow 
separately. Papa has a tester and tests 
their milk occasionally to know what 
they are doing. We also keep Duroc 
hogs and Brown Leghorn chickens. I 
don’t like to feed the chickens but I 
like to bring in the eggs. But I have 
to feed them if I bring the eggs in, 
don’t I? 

The Sunday school teachers gave 
us children an egg hunt on Saturday 
before Easter. We had fun hunting 
the pretty colored eggs and bunnies. 

BERT HARRISON. 

Morrison, Tenn., Rt. No. 3. 
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ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
FLOWER COURTSHIP 





1. Marigold 13. Aster, 
2. Sweet William. 14, Johnny Jump Up. 
3. Snowball. 15. Poppy 
4. Four O'clock, 16. Tulips. 
5. Goldenrod, 17. Sunflower, 
6. Balsam, 18. Moonflower. 
7. Elderberry. 19. Jack in the Pul- 
8. Black-eyed Su- pit. 
san. 20. Baltimore Belle. 
9. Jonquil. 21. Prairfe Queen, 
10. Bachelor's But- 22. Canterbury 
tons. Bells. 
11. Heartsease. 23. London Pride, 
2. Candytuft. 24. Love ina Mist. 


The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


-“Diabetes is what is called a die- 
tetic disease, because no drug ever 
yet found has been curative, but cer- 
tain diets do keep it within bounds. 
There are three stages. First, that in 
which sugar is found in the urine, 
then albumen, then fat. A middle- 
aged person can live many years by 
following the doctors’ orders, but if 
he returns to ordinary diet, sugar will 
appear in the urine. 

“In acute cases of Bright’s 
the amount of water is restricted. 
Most hospitals give a milk diet. Eggs 
are restricted for a while, but as the 
disease becomes chronic, they are 
taken because eggs have protein and 
the body needs the tissue builders. 
Meat is restricted, not because of the 
albumen it contains, but because of 
its extractives. Therefore you will 
want to give plenty of eggs, milk and 
cheese, but very few spices or mus- 
tard, alcohol, tea or coffee. Vinegar 
and lemon juice may be used. For dia- 
betes, you will want plenty of fats. In 
fact, getting the diabetic person to 


disease, 


take enough fat is the problem. The 
best fats are butter, cream, eggs, 
cream cheese, olive oil, smoked 
breakfast strip, bone marrow, and 
oily fish. To get plenty of fat, one 
can use as. much as possible with 
green vegetables, cream soups and 
mayonnaise. One can even drop a 


fair-sized lump of butter in the cof- 
fee. One should have as few 
hydrates as possible. 

“The change in diet 
ual one, as you know the acids of the 
body are burned in a carbohydrate 
fire, and a too sudden cutting down of 
the carbohydrates would mean over- 
acidity. It is imperative that there 
be a movement of the bowels every 
day, or the diabetic person may suc- 
cumb to acid poisoning. The use of 
soda in diabetes is one of the few in- 
stances in which the use of soda is 
justifiable.” 

“You have not told us yet,” said 
Bessie, “what is best to put on the 
diabetic tray.” 

“Oh, plenty of meat, fish, eggs and 
oysters, but very little onions, spin- 
ach, tomatoes, snaps, radishes or cab- 
bage. Of course, give plenty of fruit, 
especially grape fruit, and you -need 
not restrict the spices, flavoring ex- 
tracts, vinegar, tea or coffee.” 

“What shall I do about giving him 
starches ?” 

“He should not have any,” was the 
response, “no bread, rice, grits, homi- 
ny or potatoes. I wish I had brought 
some diabetic flour.” 

“What is that?” asked Mary. 

“Why, that is flour which has had 


carbo- 


must be a grad- 


the starch taken out” replied Aunt 
Margaret. 

“IT know that he should not have 
any sugar except saccharine,” said 
Bessie. 

“Yes, and like the tubercular per- 
son, the diabetic must be out in the 


fresh air a great deal so as to burn 
up the poisons.” 

“My nice old man,” said Alice, “has 
liver trouble. He cannot have any al- 
cohol, therefore I have to keep whis- 
key and patent medicine away from 
him. No highly seasoned food, strong 
tea or coffee, very fat or very sweet 
food for him. Just think of his not 
being able to eat any syrup or candy! 
I am going to give him his choice of 
milk, buttermilk, junket, eggs, lean 
beef, sweet breads, chicken, squab, 
fish, (except those rich in fat), green 
vegetables without fat seasoning, sal- 
ads without fat and plenty of fresh 
fruit.” 

“Suppose you tell us what you are 
going to give him for this particular 
meal.” 

“Chicken broth, rare beefsteak, let- 
tuce with salt, orange jelly and tea,” 
Alice replied. 

“Edith, what are you going to give 
for constipation?” 

“Plenty of water, bulky foods, green 
vegetables, prunes, figs, oils and—reg- 
ularity.” 
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“Diarrhoea, however, is very differ- 
ent, Alice. It may come from weak- 
ness, from bacteria or from other 
causes. If from weakness, the person 
must avoid laxative food, drink boil- 
ed.milk and build up the general bod- 
ily health. In mild cases, rest and 
quiet with a limited amount of liquid 
food will effect the cure. In severe 
cases, hot water may be given by the 
teaspoonful and -then followed by 
thinned, strained, well-cooked oat- 
meal gruel or rice water. White of 
egg in water and blackberry juice 
may be taken with advantage. 

From the thin gruels one gradually 
takes the thicker gruels and intro- 
duces milk with a little lime juice into 
the diet. An egg. may be added to 
this, then scraped beef and crackers 
and a little thinned cream. A large 
amount of fat should be avoided. 

“What are you going to give your 
tableful of nervous young people, 
John?” 

“IT am going to set the table so 
prettily that they will be refreshed 
by looking at it; the flowers will be 
so bright that they will talk about 
them; 1am going to sit there and tell 
them funny stories during the whole 
meal and prove to them that to 
‘laugh and grow fat’ is a good adage. 
They shall have almost no meat ex- 
cept a little chicken or fish, but shall 
have plenty of green vegetables, milk, 
eges, curd, cereal and fresh water. 
sesides having little meat, they shall 
have no tea, coffee, or highly spiced 
Then, of course, they will 
sleep out of doors on a screened and 
shaded porch.” 

“You last, you not, Mar- 
tha? You are going to make the fat 
lean and the lean, fat.” 


foods. 


come do 


am not,” she said, “because 
Dr. Stanford said it was very danger- 
ous for people to take drastic means 
of getting thin without consulting the 
doctor, that frequently very stout 
people had weak hearts. Of course, 
to get thin, one should avoid rice, 
grits, bread and other starches as 
much as possible, and also sweets, 
whether preserves, syrups, candy or 
what. The fat woman wants an or- 
dinary amount of fat to keep her di- 
gestion in good condition, but she 
does not want a great deal. She 
should not have the whole milk, but 
she may have some buttermilk and 
she can have plenty of the bulky 
fruits and vegetables, and a moderate 
amount of meat from which the fat 

taken. She may take tea, 


* . 
INO, | 


has been 
coffee, aerated waters, but it is bet- 


ter to avoid the patent medicines 
that contain alcohol.” 
“That is very good advice,” said 


Aunt Margaret, “but after all, there 
is no especial diet for obesity. It is 
better to cut down the diet especially 
the sugars and starches about a third 
for a couple of weeks then return 
to the normal diet a couple of weeks. 
cut it down two weeks more and then 
return to it again, ete. One should 
cease to fast when she feels weak 
or her heart is not normal. Eating 
fruit and milk.for two days and what 
one wishes the third day is prescribed 
by many doctors.” 

“The very thin person,” continued 
Aunt Margaret, “is sometimes thin 
because her were, but it 
may be the result of a nervous condi- 
tion or wasting disease. Thin people 
should sleep more and take less exer- 
cise: their meals should be given reg- 
ularly; frequently two tablespoons- 
fuls of milk given every half hour 
will cause a person to start putting 
on flesh. 

The person attempting to get fat 
must avoid the possibility of upset- 
ting the digestion with too much 
food. One, two or three eggs may be 
introduced into the diet, raw or cook- 
ed. Fruits stimulate the appetite and 
are good for that reason. 

“Now, children, I want to take lists 
of what you each shall bring in your 
lunch basket next week, so while I 
am doing it, prepare your trays and 
remember what I said—make them 
very dainty, indeed.” 


ancestors 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Roadster $675 
Model 83B fob. Toleda 
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As a rule automobile prices vary 
according to power. 


The $695 Overland is the one big, 
important, outstanding exception to the 
rule. 


Because we build twice as many 


cars as any other producer of automobiles 
of like class— 


We can price this car way below its 
power class—nearly $200 below. 


Another heavy shortage this spring 
is almost certain. 


Order yours now to avoid delayed 
delivery. 
Catalog on request—please address Dept.99 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S.A.” 


























